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CHRONICLE 


Amended Canal Bill.—The Senate and House con- 
ferees on the Panama Bill reached an agreement by 
which vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of the 
United States may enter the Canal without the payment 
of tolls. American owned vessels engaged in the foreign 
trade are not accorded this concession. The American 
registry of foreign built vessels owned by Americans is 
authorized. The section which provides for the divorce- 
-ment of railroads and competing steamship lines was re- 
written in conference, and as agreed upon, not only pro- 
hibits the Canal to railroad owned steamships, but pro- 
vides that railroad owned steamships shall not be operated 
through the Canal, “or elsewhere.” The conferees were 
agreed that no complaint could lie against the provision 
granting free tolls to American vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade, as the vessels now enjoy a legalized 
monopoly» and cannot be regarded as coming within 
treaty prohibitions. The Senate adopted the conferees’ 
report by a vote of 48 to 18, and the House concurred 
without a division. 


House Repasses Wool Bill.—By the narrow margin of 
five votes the House overruled the President’s veto of 
the wool bill. The vote, 174 to 80, was made possible by 
the defection of 21 Republicans, who voted with the 
Democrats. “The failure of the party to turn out its full 
strength for a vote on this important measure is an im- 
pressive illustration,” says the New York Sun, “of the 
kind of support that the Taft administration is receiving 
‘from Republicans in Congress.” The bill now goes to the 
Senate. There is no likelihood of the necessary two- 
thirds vote being mustered in that body. The bill passed 





the Senate in the first instance by a vote of 35 to 28, with 
31 Senators absent or not voting. Sixty-three votes would 
be required on the base of a full Senate to offset the Pres- 


idential veto. 


Industrial Relations Committee—The Senate passed 
the bill to create a commission on industrial relations that 
has already gone through the House. The President's 
approval of the bill is assured, as he recommended the 
creation of such a commission in a special message to 
Congress last February. The commission will be com- 
posed of nine persons, to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. It will investigate the 
causes underlying the dissatisfaction in the industrial sit- 
uation and report to Congress its findings within two 
years after the date of the approval of the act creating it. 
The sum of $100,000 is made available for the use of the 
commission. 


Two Big Bills Vetoed.—President Taft sent back to 
Congress with his official disapproval the legislative, ex- 
ecutive and judicial appropriation bill because of the pro- 
vision abolishing the Commerce Court and because of the 
seven-year tenure clause affecting the government em- 
ployees. The Democrats failed to pass the bill over the 
veto. Another measure vetoed by the President was the 
Steel bill, from which the Senate had rescinded its amend- 
ment repealing Canadian reciprocity. The President 
pointed out that the bill was essentially a measure for 
revenue and utterly disregarded the principle of protec- 
tion. The House quickly repassed the bill over the veto. 


‘Special Ambassador to Japan.—President Taft as- 
signed Secretary of State Knox as special ambassador to 
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Japan to attend the funeral of Emperor Mutsuhito, on 
September 12, with the statement that the mission was 
given to the premier of the Cabinet as an evidence of the 
American friendship for Japan. This is the first time in 
the history of the United States the Secretary of State has 
been designated as a special ambassador to a foreign 
power. The Secretary will be accompanied by Rear Ad- 
miral Reynolds, commander-in-chief of the Pacific reserve 
fleet, as naval attaché, and will be joined at Yokohama by 
Brigadier General J. J. Pershing, commander of the De- 
partment of Mindanao, in the Philippines, who will be 
military attaché of the embassy. The official statement 
has been made that there is not the slightest political sig- 
nificance in the mission. ; 


New Minister to Greece.—The Hon. Jacob Gould 
Schurman, of Ithaca, New York, president of Cornell 
University, has been appointed United States Minister to 
Greece, succeeding George H. Moses, who has resigned. 
Dr. Schurman is a native of Prince Edward Island and 
is fifty-eight years old. He has taken deep interest in 
public affairs and has received the degree of doctor of 
laws from Columbia, Yale, Edinburg, “Williams, Dart- 
mouth and Klarvard. Daily despatches from the East 
point to impending changes and international readjust- 
ments in the Balkans and the A®gean, and the appoint- 
ment of a Minister with the character and distinction of 
Dr. Schurman meets with general approval. 


Canada.—The weather in the West is not altogether 
favorable for a good harvest. There have been some 
warm days that have been very helpful, but the tem- 
perature has been on the whole below the normal. This 
has delayed the ripening of the grain, and the growers 
are beginning to fear that the first frosts will find it 
still green. The typhoid epidemic in Ottawa is 
moderating. It has been widespread, but fortunately not 
of a severe type. The Allan Line steamer Corsican 
struck ice east of the Straits of Belle Isle. The ship 








was moving slowly on account of fog, and the shock was - 


slight. The damage was not sufficient to prevent its con- 
tinuing the voyage to Liverpool. Some newspapers pre- 
tend that this proves that, had the Titanic been moving 
at half speed, it would not have been destroyed. This 
may be so, but those newspapers ignore the fact that the 
conditions of a 10,000 ton ship moving at some 10 knots 
differ greatly from these of a 50,000 ton ship moving at 
the same speed. Mr. Borden will soon return to make 
known his proposals in the naval question. It is said 
that another crew is coming from England for the Rain- 
bow. The Niobe, it is thought, will return to England to be 
paid off, and it is not likely that Canada will see it again. 
——The Conservatives say that 10,000 unnaturalized 
Americans voted in the Saskatchewan elections. This 
seems improbable; but, if true, it weakens greatly the 
assertion freely made during the last few vears, that the 
Americans in the West are so struck with the superiority 








of Canadian institutions, that they hasten to transfer their 
allegiance from the United States to King George V, and 
become his most enthusiastic subjects. 


Great Britain —Now that parliament has adjourned 
the political leaders are carrying on their controversies 
in the newspapers, and Mr. Winston Churchill denounces 
Mr. Bonar Law as an inciter of civil war, and threatens 
him with prosecution for treason-felony. Every right 
minded person must admit that the conduct of Mr. 
Bonar Law and his associates with regard to Ulster has 
been deplorable. Whether or not the helpless condition 
of the House of Lords was brought about in order to 
put through a Home Rule Bill, is beside the question. It 
has been brought about by the constitutional act of King, 
Lords and Commons, and there is nothing more to be 
said. The pretence that the Government has no man- 
date for a Home Rule Bill is nonsense. Everybody un- 
derstood that it was to follow the Parliament Bill. In 
fact, one of the charges against the Government was this, 
that it was pushing through the Parliament Bill at Mr. 
Redmond’s dictation, in order to ensure the passage of 
the Home Rule Bill. Nevertheless, it is not likely that 
3onar Law will go to prison——The woman suffragists 
pretend to be horrified at the punishment given to one 
of their number for the crime of attempted arson. Mrs. 
Pankhurst has published a manifesto in which she says 
that she is ready to take her place beside the criminal 
and share her punishment. As Mrs. Pankhurst managed 
to evade the much lighter penalty she incurred on her 
own account, she is not likely to volunteer for a heavier 
one. The Bishop of the Falkland Isles is not getting 
the £100,000 he came to England for, in order to evan- 
gelize Latin-America by the promotion of British trade, 
or to promote British trade by the evangelization of 
Latin-America. After several months of hard work he 
has collected a little more than £6,000. He threatens to 
resign his see unless he gets the money. Probably he 
will do neither. Anyhow, English Protestants and South 
American Catholics are equally indifferent as to what he 
will do in the matter. The valiant spirit that threat- 
ened all sorts of resistance to the Insurance Bill evap- 
orated as soon as the Bill went into force. People are 
buying stamps and sticking them on cards just as if they 
had never sworn not to become Lloyd-George’s menials. 
They deserve all praise for obeying a very disagreeable 
law. But they might as well learn from this the futility 
of making threats they will never carry out. It is humil- 
iating to have to play the part of Pistol eating the 
Welshman’s leek. 








Ireland.—The organized boycotting and maltreatment 
of Catholic and Protestant Nationalist workmen in the 
Belfast shipyards having still continued, with the appar- 
ent connivance of the local authorities and some of the 
employers, Mr. Birrell ordered the military to Belfast 
with instructions to protect the workmen and support the 
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police. Some 2,000 Catholics and 600 Protestants were 
forcibly excluded from the shops and many of them seri- 
ously injured. Women and children as well as men were 
set on by organized Orange mobs and brutally beaten. 
The continuance of systematic boycotting is attributed to 
Unionist clubs established in the workshops for the pur- 
pose, following the revolutionary incitements of Messrs. 
Law and Smith, Sir E. Carson and other Unionist lead- 
ers. Cardinal Logue in sending a subscription in support 
of the Catholic workmen and their families, said the bar- 
barous conditions that prevailed must be charged to the 
unguarded utterances of prominent public men. A fund 
for the boycotted workmen has been largely subscribed 
to, the Irish Party contributing $2,000. Mr. Asquith 
stated in Parliament that “the whole force of the law 
would be exerted to end the present disgraceful proceed- 
ings, which had been fomented by open incitements. to 
violence by responsible statesmen.” Mr. Byles, M.P., has 
declared that the Government intends to prosecute the 
Unionist leaders for any future utterances of this nature. 
The Irish Party has congratulated the Nationalist 
workmen on their abstaining from retaliation. The usual 
demonstrations on the Feast of the Assumption were dis- 
continued by advice of the Catholic and Nationalist au- 
thorities. Heavy rains have seriously injured the 
crops and potato blight has become widespread. Prayers 
for better weather conditions have been said in the 
churches through the country. Though the foot-and- 
mouth disease has broken out nowhere outside the Dub- 
lin parish where it first appeared, the embargo against 
Irish cattle has not yet been completely raised. An 
excursion train bound from Killarney to Dublin was par- 
tially wrecked near Mallow, seriously injuring thirty 
passengers, all of whom, except the engineer, were from 
England and Wales. Mr. Justice Madden, in sen- 
tencing to five years’ penal servitude the two British suf- 
fragettes who had attempted to set fire to a Dublin the- 
atre while occupied by a full audience, said when the 
epidemic of suffragist crime has passed and sane and 
legal methods are adopted, their sentence may possibly be 
reconsidered. ' 














France.—The Russian journey of M. Poincaré is at 
present the chief topic of interest, and speculation is rife 
as to what are going to be the topics discussed by the 
Premier and the Czar. It is thought that a naval treaty 
between the two nations will be chiefly considered, but 
as the fleet of France is disorganized and that of Russia 
destroyed, it will be like multiplying nothing by nothing. 
The Gaulois concludes that the development of their re- 
spective armies will be their chief concern. A return 
visit is to be made to France by the Russian Prime Min- 
ister Kokovsoff. Meantime while war is being prepared, 
with some foreign power, crime is increasing alarmingly 
at home. The municipal council of Tours has an- 
nounced that no candidate for any public employment 
will be accepted if not educated in a government school. 








As there are 1,000,000 children in the Catholic schools of 
France, and as the example of Tours will be followed 
elsewhere, the prospect is not encouraging. This drastic 
measure has been prompted by the unexpected regard 
shown for religious schools; wherever one is established 
the State schools are depleted. Although Morocco was 
considered to have calmed down, the news now comes of 
another battle with the natives. It was a fierce encounter 
that lasted four hours. The leader is not the new Sultan, 
but a certain powerful chief, Sichtala. He was on the 
point of being captured in the fray, but escaped in the 
general rout of his men. 





Germany.—The greatest Catholic Day ever witnessed 
in Germany closed with impressive ceremonies at Aachen 
August 15. Twelve archbishops and many other mem- 
bers of the episcopacy attended, while 40,000 Catholic 
workingmen marched in the grand and imposing pro- 
cession held upon the opening day. Besides countless 
meetings, five general assemblies had been arranged, at 
which the resolutions of the Congress were prepared. 
Special stress was laid upon the necessity of “confes- 
sional” schools, and upon the unhampered freedom of 
the Pope. Addresses were delivered by many of the fore- 
most Catholics of Germany. Among others, Bishop von 
Keppler spoke upon the “Papacy, the Bulwark of Au- 
thority.” On August 13, Auxiliary Bishop Koudelka, of 
Milwaukee, presented the greetings of the German Cath- 
olic Central Verein. The large attendance continued un- 
diminished, and the enthusiasm unabated to the end. 
For the Catholic Day of the following year the city of 
Metz has already been designated. The festivities of 
the Krupp centenary were interrupted by the fearful 
mine explosion, which happened August 8, at Bochum, 
in the Province of Westphalia. One hundred and twelve 
miners lost their lives in the catastrophe, and many were 
injured. Emperor William, who had attended the cen- 
tenary celebration, immediately contributed 15,000 marks 
for the sufferers and instantly set out for the scene of 
the disaster. Personally he visited the wounded, learned 
all the details of the accident from the survivors, and 
showed the deepest sympathy even for the lesser afflic- 
tions, so that the silent reverence with which he had been 
greeted upon his coming soon changed into unbounded 
enthusiasm that showed itself wherever he appeared. Of . 
the many messages of condolence received, the first had 
been sent by France. She gratefully remembered the 
ready assistance rendered her by Germany during a 
similar disaster, which took place at Courriére in 1906. 
The present explosion appears to have been brought 
about by the careless use of dynamite on the part of the 
operators. The shaft itself had been provided with all 
the most modern appliances and safeguards. Another 
terrible labor accident is reported from Dortmund. It 
occurred in the Hoesch steel works, where a mass of 
glowing slag poured down upon the workingmen and 
buried twenty-six under its lava-like stream. Fifteen 
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were killed, while eleven were dragged forth still alive, 
although probably not many of these will survive. 
The Panama Canal Bill, passed by the American Senate 
is sharply criticized in the Frankfurter Zeitung as an act 
of political violence, a disregard of international obliga- 
tions, and an excellent object lesson of the value of 
arbitration treaties. 





Portugal.—The ridiculous position assumed by the 
Republican leaders following the late Monarchistic up- 
rising, regarding Portuguese emigrés residing in Spain 
is causing much indignation. As is known, the sugges- 
tion has been made that Spain be asked to expel all 
Portuguese exiles from that country, because some of 
them have been know to use their asylum in that land to 
plot against the Republic. The Spanish newspapers of 
all shades of opinion cry out against the lack of inter- 
national comity such a demand would imply, and even 
the Espana Nueva, whose editor and proprietor spends 
much time in Lisbon, and is always the recipient of 
special courtesy from the Republican leaders, energeti- 
cally joins the protest of the rest of the press. “We feel 
constrained,” says a recent editorial of that paper, “to 
unite our protest to that of our brother editors against 
the action suggested. One must show a decent respect 
for another’s opinions, and so long as a political exile 
does not use the opportunity of asylum offered him in a 
foreign land to conspire against his home government, 
so long as he may be regarded as in no way a danger 
to his country’s interests, he should be let alone. We 
may not haggle now that our enemies are concerned 
over a privilege we have always claimed when our 
brothers in the cause stood in need of it. We feel con- 
fident that the Portuguese Government will not forget 
what is due to itself in the matter, but that it will rather 
do what the cordial relations subsisting between the two 
peoples make imperative.” Cable despatches inform us 
that the Government is waging relentless war on the 
priests of the country chiefly because of their alleged com- 
plicity in the monarchist uprisings. The prisons are so 
overcrowded that the convents and monasteries are being 
converted into penitentiaries. It is estimated that 400 
priests are now in jail. Death or deportation is the sen- 
tence expected by most of them. 





Spain.—The Diario Universal of Madrid contained in 
a late issue a fine notice of the law passed by the French 
Parliament creating “Children’s Courts,” an institution 
long in favér in different cities of the United States. The 
editor expresses the conviction that the new tribunals 
will appeal to all persons and associations concerned with 
charitable work and that their cooperation will aid in 
making the new tribunals effective wherever they are 
established. Quoting the Paris Temps, he says: “A lad 
who has entered upon criminal ways must be won back, 
if at all, by an appeal to heart and feelings, not to his 
head alone. It is difficult, if not quite impossible, to ef- 





fect this needed appeal through the bare working of the 
letter of the law.” 


Italy.—A crisis is thought to be imminent among the 
Socialists. Those of the revolutionary stripe are angry 
with the moderates and both are antagonistic to the Free- 
masons, but it is more than likely that they will patch up 
their differences and accept the leadership of their 
friends the Masons. Possibly the extension of the suf- 
frage will compel them to do so in self defense, as the 
Catholics will outnumber them. But on the other hand, 
the question arises, will the Catholics of the country go 
to the polls or adhere to the old principle laid down for 
them of being neither electors nor elected. The Catholic 
press is discussing it with some warmth. With regard to 
the much talked of reestablishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions between France and the Holy See, certain journals 
profess to see an indication of it in the agreement be- 
tween the French ambassador at Constantinople and the 
Delegate Apostolic there, who are said to be arranging a 
return of the Italian missionaries of Turkey to French 
protection. But that is nothing new, for after the rup- 
ture of the Concordat the Holy See admitted the French 
protectorate in the Orient. The Morocco question is of 
another kind, and there is no disposition on the part of 
Rome to trust itself to negotiations in the matter of the 
French and Spanish embroglio. An attempt was re- 
cently made by a Florentine noble to evade the Italian 
law which forbids divorce. He went to Austria and se- 
cured a divorce. On returning to Italy the courts refused 
to recognize the decree. It was considered a trick and 
the applicant was declared to be still bound by his former 
marriage. This decision was made by the Court of Turin 
and it is probable that the opinion will be upheld by other 
tribunals. Attempts to pass a divorce law have been al- 
ready rejected by the Senate, and Giolitti declared three 
years ago that Italy could get on very well without it. 





Belgium.—The legislature is still in session, the reason 
being that the Liberals and Socialists who were defeated 
in the last elections are obstructing business, but even 
they are growing tired of their stupid tactics. The 
Minister of Public Works is contemplating the formation 
of a Council of Bridges and Highways to better naviga- 
tion on the rivers and canals of the country. Profes- 
sional men are to be associated with this Council. 
Among those mentioned is a Jesuit, Father Lucas, who 
for some time has been conspicuous on questions of 
marine transportation. The venerable Abbé Fleuret, 
who was grievously wounded by a Socialist, died in the 
Municipal Hospital of Brussels, whither he was trans- 
ported. It is somewhat startling to be told that in that 
institution no priest is summoned to the dying unless the 
patient requests it. Thus the Abbé would have died 
without the Sacraments had he not recovered conscious- 
ness two hours after being carried to the hospital. And 
yet there was a chaplain in the establishment! 
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‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





Actual Position of the Sovereign Pontiff 


Italy is taking possession of the Agean, and a con- 
ference of the Powers hangs below the horizon. If the 
conference is called Italy will enter with a shadow at 
her heels. It is difficult to state with judicial calm the 
present condition of the Pope of Rome, the Vicar of 
the Prince of Peace. The Italian Government has left 
him no whit of temporal sovereignty, but on paper pro- 
fesses to secure him certain rights and appurtenances as 
a spiritual sovereign. Little and inadequate as these are 
in word, they are far less in reality. First we read that 
his person shall be sacred and safeguarded from attack 
by force or insult: in point of fact Italy has not so de- 
fended him. Not from insult. For, from 1870 to the 
present hour, the press has, with complete immunity, de- 
rided the Sovereign Pontiff in the most atrocious 
fashion. 

Public men in Parliament and out of it have not hesi- 
tated to do the same, and the present Mayor of Rome, 
Ernesto Nathan, has taken advantage of every possible 
occasion to do so in his public speeches, an instance of 
which is still fresh in the public mind, when in Septem- 
ber, 1910, he announced apropos of the coming Exposi- 
tion of United Italy, that “the year 1911 was destined 
to celebrate not the triumph of a people or a nation so 
much as the triumph of humanity over the tyranny of 
papal dogma, the triumph of knowledge over the ignor- 
ance of the Vatican.” Nor does it protect him from vio- 
lence. It did not protect the dead Sovereign, for whom 
the customs of civilization prescribe some state and 
magnificence in his obsequies. For the funeral of Pius 
IX protection was asked from the government. It was 
promised on condition that the burial should take place 
at night. When the condition was fulfilled the govern- 
ment gave no protection whatever, and the body of the 
Pontiff was within an ace of being thrown into the Tiber 
by a mob of unrestrained rioters. The punishment of 
these by the courts was trivial. 

The tomb of Leo XIII lies empty at St. John Lateran, 
because no serious mind in Rome thinks that at present 
the government would act differently, and the rioting 
anti-clerical element still exists in Rome, holds its meet- 
ings and makes its inflammatory utterances against the 
Pope at regular intervals. What chance a living Pope 
would have in the streets of Rome, dependent upon gov- 
ernment protection, when even the dead are insecure, is 
perfectly obvious. For an attempt upon the life of the 
King, the offender in Italy is condemned to the ergastolo, 
whence he emerges in ten or fifteen years a raving 
maniac. Last year the miscreant who, failing to reach 
the Pope, attempted the life of a priest at the altar in 
St. Peter’s, was sentenced to two years of ordinary im- 
prisonment. 





Secondly, the government pledges to accord the Pon- 
tiff sovereign honors. The chief of sovereign honors is 
freedom for the sovereign to come and go as he lists. 
Lest the neglect above mentioned to make safe his pas- 
sage forth from the Vatican should fail to hold him 
there, Italy has made his egress morally impossible, de- 
claring by the mouth of her Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in 1881, that the Pope was free to walk the streets of 
Rome, so long as he was not applauded by his people, 
and further that his crossing out over the threshold of 
the Vatican would be accepted as formal recognition of 
the occupation de jure of all his temporalities which 
Italy had seized. The first condition is a simple im- 
possibility to fulfill; the second demonstrates the act of 
a jailer, who imprisons his captive till he consents to 
the righteousness of all the wrong done him. Primarily, 
it is true, the Pope is the Prisoner of the Vatican by his 
own will, as a perpetual protest against the presence in 
his city of the invader and usurper; and no matter how 
accommodating the Italian Government might show it- 
self, it would rest with him alone to determine how and 
when the protest might end. For this reason those who 
would neither recognize that the will of Christ’s Vicar 
is bound by the law of justice, nor understand his obli- 
gation to suffer for justice’s sake, shouted loudly that 
his imprisonment was a fiction. But the Italian Govern- 
ment has given the lie to this miserable pretence, show- 
ing itself to be what the Holy Father always knew it 
to be, constituting itself positively his jailer because (in 
spite of pledges to the contrary) it has not given and 
will not give him protection. 

Passing by security and honor in the realm, does not 
Italy provide for his needs as a sovereign? The con- 
temptible pittance of $625,000 a year (the Queen Mother 
alone receives one-third as much) as provision “for the 
suppport of the Sovereign Pontiff, and for the various 
ecclesiastical needs of the Holy See, for the maintenance, 
ordinary and extraordinary, and the custody of the 
Apostolic Palaces and their dependencies; for the assign- 
ments, and payments, and pensions of the officials of the 
Papal Court, and for incidental expenses; as also for 
the ordinary maintenance and custody of the Museums 
and Library, and for the assignments, stipends and pen- 
sions of those who are therein employed” (so runs the 
law) has never been paid, for the reason that it never 
has been accepted, carrying with it, as it did, the implica- 
tion of acquiescence in the unjust seizure of many mil- 
lions of funds and property belonging to the Pontiff, for 
such use, not as Monarch of the Papal States, but as 
Head of the Catholic Church, and coming to the Holy 
See, not from Italy, but from the beneficence of the 
faithful of the world; and implying a steady dependence 
in action, as upon a paymaster, on the government that 
was to dole it out, besides being utterly insufficient for 
the conduct of the affairs of the Pontiff’s spiritual sov- 
ereignty. 

To aggravate this situation later, the government, in 
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1884, took over the funds of the Congregation of the 
Propaganda for the support of foreign missions and 
proceeds to pay the Congregation interest on the same 
determined by the government itself, and at present 
standing at three per cent. For the property of colleges 
and religious Orders seized in 1873, the government 
made partial restitution to the Cardinal Vicar of Rome 
within the last ten years of $1,750,000, thereby admit- 
ting the theft without amending even a tithe of the 





wrong. 

Cannot Italy make a better showing for the extra- 
territoriality—a privilege of sovereignty—which she has 
maintained for the Pope? The concession of occupation, 
not ownership, of the Vatican, the Lateran and the Villa 
of Castel Gondolfo has stood. No official of Italian law 
or arms has yet made forcible entry thereinto; but the 
King’s writ has been made to run in the Vatican; for 
the government through the civil courts held the papal 
maggiordomo accountable for his dismissal by the Pope’s 
order of an employee of the household and condemned 
Not in the embassy of the pettiest 
for the 


him for his action. 
kinglet has such writ been ever allowed. As 
Castel Gondolfo Villa, it now stands empty of all but 
its caretakers, for the reason that even the Cardinal Sec- 
retary of State, who formally used it in the heat of 
summer, can no longer pass thither without his carriage 
being stoned by rufhans, unmolested by the government 
police. 

What then of the freedom of the Pontiff to exercise 
the functions of his spiritual ministry? As for religious 
functions, his participation therein is obviously confined 
by necessity within the walls of the Vatican and St. 
Peter’s. For the administration of the affairs of the 
Church, within the straitened means of maintenance for 
it which he can still obtain from the alms of the faithful, 
he has been allowed to formulate and issue his adminis- 
trative decrees; but though his ecclesiastics are free to 
cooperate in the issue of the same, they are liable to 
government prosecution and persecution if they publicly 
approve of any Act that is not satisfactory to Italy. The 
security of diplomatic representatives to and fro has been 
preserved (there is somebody for Italy to reckon with 
there besides the Holy See), but the continuance of such 
representation has been insidiously undermined, and the 
government claims the right to dismiss in time of war 
any representative at the Papal Court of a nation with 
which Italy is no longer at peace. 

The Pontiff’s postal and telegraphic communications 
have been maintained at the public charge; but the 
security or privacy of them can scarcely be counted on, 
when the correspondence of private individuals has no 
such security against not only the government, but even 
against government employees in this land where civic 
incorruption has yet a long way to go to be tolerable. 
At all events the government in any emergency would 
not hesitate at an emergency measure of interference. 

Finally, as for the institutions for the education of 





ecclesiastics being dependent solely on the Holy See, as 
guaranteed in the law, if that means merely that the 
Minister of Education is not to prescribe the course of 
studies, appoint and inspect the teachers, the law has 
been observed; but what worth is that, when the gov- 
ernment can seize, as she has in the past, the colleges 
themselves right and left and send the students packing, 
not even the English College escaping, though the North 
American College did, thanks to the prompt interference 
of the United States Government. . 

To sum up, then, the situation in which Italy has 
made herself the keeper of the Head of the Catholic 
Church, the possessor of the lion’s share of her property 
and the paymaster of her administration, the Sovereign 
Pontiff in point of fact to-day, as since 1870, has no 
government protection, alive or dead, from violence and 
insult, has no sovereign honors paid him in Italy, no 
sovereign’s maintenance, in his place of residence no full 
extra-territoriality in any international understanding of 
the term, no full freedom of action, either for religious 
function or spiritual government, no absolute security of 
diplomatic relations, no reliable freedom of communica- 
tion, no safety for educational institutions, nor immunity 
from seizure of any available asset of pecuniary value 
which the Italian Government can safely reach. This 
is the actual condition of sovereignty allowed’ the Pope 
by the Government of United Italy. 

C. M. MAcKSEy, S.J. 


Presbyterian Propaganda 


Under the auspices of the Student Volunteer move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, a geography and atlas of 
Protestant missions giving their forces, distribution and 
results at the opening of the twentieth century, was pub- 
lished in New York in 1903. Grouped under Papal 
Europe is a grand total of 27 missionary societies, 5 of 
them American, 14 British, and 8 continental and inter- 
national, which have been laboring strenuously in the so- 
called Catholic countries of Europe to rescue Catholics 
from the ignorance and superstition of the Papacy. One 
of these societies was in the field as early as 1837, an- 
other in 1842, still another in 1857, five in the sixties, 
and six of them in the seventies. The total number of 
converts resulting from the zealous and prolonged efforts 
of these twenty-seven societies to the year 1900 amounted 
to 10,007. After the occupation of Rome in 1870, that 
city became the centre of an active Methodist propaganda. 
But all that the Methodists could show for the whole of 
Italy after thirty years were 2,585 communicants or 
members. This looks like pouring water into a sieve. 

There are indications that Presbyterians are profiting 
by the costly experiences of their Methodist friends. 
Why should labor and money be wasted in Italy when 
it is so easy to win over the Italian colonists in 
America? It may even seem to some that a benign Provi- 
dence has rescued these immigrants from the bondage 
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of Rome and led'them where conversion would be prac- 
ticable. Accordingly the First Italian Presbyterian 
church, a $60,000 edifice, was dedicated a year ago by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and the ministers felt 
proud of their accomplishment. One of them in a parox- 
ysm of enthusiasm declared that the work of the new 
church “would stand when the discovery of the North 
Pole was forgotten.” On the last Sunday of July the 
corner-stone of another Presbyterian church was laid in 
the big Italian colony on the upper East side of Man- 
hattan. We cannot help denouncing this hostile propa- 
ganda as a crime. What have the Presbyterians to offer 
these immigrants which the latter do not already possess? 
After all, no matter how neglected or impoverished these 
Italians may be, nearly all of them have the Christian 
laith, and all are the heirs of a Christian civilization that 
has never been surpassed in the history of the world. 

There is not a ragged urchin in the slums of the 
metropolis whose dancing eye and beaming countenance 
do not bespeak inherited culture and refinement, the gift 
of parents who themselves hail from the home of the 
muses, the land of Dante and Raphael and Michael 
(Angelo. The heirs of the sinister spirit of Calvin, who 
condemned little ones to perdition, and of Knox, who 
ruth'essly destroyed whatever works of art that hap- 
pened to be religious or dedicated to the service of reli- 
gion, are not the apostles of an American renaissance 
that will breathe a congenial life into the soul of the 
Italian. The wretched Italian immigrant comes in his 
poverty to eke out a living in the El Dorado of the West. 
He has carried with him but one treasure, the priceless 
pearl of his Faith. The Presbyterian would relieve his 
poverty but rob him of that which is more precious than 
gold, yea than fine gold. The gift-bearing Greeks were 
honest men in comparison. 

The Italian is fond of home and is devoted to his wife 
and children. His proverbially large family is proof con- 
clusive that whatever crimes may be laid at his door, 
race suicide is not one of them. How will it be when 
the morality of Presbyterians is substituted for Catholic 
Faith and Catholic traditions, when large families are 
taboo, the marriage bond is stripped of its sacred 
character, and the unity of the family is shattered by the 
Presbyterian system which makes not the smallest objec- 
tion to the remarriage of divorced persons in the life- 
time of their respective partners. 

Presbyterians are plentifully supplied with this world’s 
goods. Their total gifts received last year amounted to 
$25,798,615, only a trifle less than $20 a member.. For 
aJl that the Presbyterian Church can scarcely be called 
prosperous. In spite of their wealth they are not gain- 
ing the recruits which former growth and lavish yearly 
expenditures give them reasonable ground to expect. 

According to the official returns of 1911, the number 
of Presbyterian churches that are without ministers is 
2,167, out of a total of 9853. In 1907, the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America—which is not 
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to be confounded with the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, nor with ten other Presbyterian Church 
bodies—combined its forces with the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, the union thus effected giving them 11,082 
churches. According to the latest official statistics, 
quoted in the Boston Evening Transcript, August 3, the 
number reported at present is 10,030, a falling off of 
more than 1,000 churches in five years. Membership 
figures since the union show about the same state of 
things. In 1907, as one result of the union, these two 
Presbyterian bodies reported 1,341,000 communicants. 
“The very next year 41,000 of these were lost, and it has 
been only the normal gain per year that has carried the 
membership figures up to those of 1912, which are 1,380,- 
000.” As the United States Census for 1906 gives these 
two Presbyterian bodies a membership of 1,375,336, the 
net gain for six years is less than 5,000. 

In the face of this appalling stagnation and sterility, 
the elders feel that something must be done if Presby- 
terians are to save their face when the government 
gathers the statistics for the next census. There is little 
hope of any increase in their depleting ranks coming from 
other Protestant denominations, so the Presbyterians turn 
with anxious expectation to recruits from the hordes of 
immigrants, ignorant and poverty stricken, cast upon our 
shores. 

If money will make converts 
meet with some measure of success in this new venture. 
We read that $50,000 was appropriated out of the funds 
of the Church Extension Society for the edifice of which 
the corner-stone was laid a few weeks ago. The up- 
keep will require much more. Five years of evan- 
gelical tent work in the Little Italy of New York 
has netted them already 312 converts. Money will 
continue to be contributed generously for the next 
five years, at the end of which time the census re- 
ports may show that the Presbyterian body is still 
numerically the same as at the previous standing. What 
the census will not show is the character of their new 
accessions. The most successful inroads will be made 
among the Italian children—and this is what most grieves 
the Catholic heart—whose innocence has been imposed 
upon by the offer of a bauble, and who when grown up 
will possess as little knowledge or certainty of the truths 
of Faith as their Presbyterian teachers, or will swell the 
ranks of the atheists and the agnostics in the land. 
Italians who barter the rich inheritance of their Catholic 
Faith for the dish of Presbyterian porridge, men who 
abandon a higher type of Christianity for a lower, will 
not be better Christians nor add an element of strength 
to the religion of their adoption. E. SPILLANE, S.J. 


Presbyterians may 


The Manufacture of School Programs 


Where certainty cannot be had, it is better to agree 
to disagree, than to make difference of opinion the source 
of abiding personal antagonism. In investigating the 
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probability or possibility of a purely objective statement, 
we should not feel called upon to identify inconclusive 
arguments, pro or con, with our personal dignity. After 
all, what is opinion? It is only an inclination of mind 
to one or another judgment, a yes or a no, neither of 
which, however, is presented to us with evidence sufh- 
cient to exclude the other. When we have full evidence 
of a truth, opinion disappears and is replaced by certi- 
tude—by certainty. But so long as we are not certain, 
we do not get beyond the mental state of opinion, 

A statement may, by reason of our presumptions, seem 
to us to be probable, or very probable, or hardly probable ; 
and the inclination to accept it may consequently be 
stronger or weaker. And so there may be various and 
opposite and contrary opinions regarding the objective 
iruth of the same statement. Now, whenever there is 
difference of opinion, we may safely say that the study 
of the case by the persons differing has not been exactly 
the same all the way through. The question is often 
approached by the persons, so differing, from different 
points of view; and by all of them from limited points 
of view. It has been studied more comprehensively or 
more scientifically by one party than by the other. Be- 
sides this it has been approached, commonly, with dif- 
ferent life-habits of thought and different back-grounds 
of digested and co-ordinated knowledge. It has been 
studied with fixed and opposite convictions, which are 
the result of opposite experiences. And these experi- 
ences are things that are past, and cannot be renewed, 
and cannot be interchanged ; and no exposition can make 
the experience of one person fully intelligible to an- 
other. Whence it comes to pass that in practical every- 
day matters the unconscious subjective state of the man 
plays a great part in the formulating of his opinion. 
This unconscious subjective state is a pre-inclination. It 
is a hindrance to objective study. It is an obstacle to 
discriminating judgment. It is ready to rely upon any- 
thing that does not oppose it, and to distrust, instinctively, 
every evidence that may tend to disturb it. 

We shall find an example of pre-inclination in the 
common result of nationality. Even those who advertise 
themselves as cosmopolitan may be, unconsciously, most 
intensely and narrowly national. They see things, they 
cannot help seeing things with the national eye. The 
modus vivendi of their patria, or even of the patria of 
their forefathers, is best. Its writers, statesmen, soldiers, 
are never less than “celebrated” or “famous.” Its grass 
is greenest, and its air contains most oxygen. All evi- 
dence, for them, has to pass through the filter of pre- 
inclination. Their cosmopolitanism, instead of being 
the white light with the whole spectrum, contains but a 
single color. 

Now, even where the influence of such pre-inclination 
might seem to be rigidly excluded; in cases where there 
is question of purely objective statement that affects 
neither sentiment nor prejudice; where the same data 
seem to be open to all investigators ; and where men seem 





to approach the problem with equal intelligence and equal 
equipment of knowledge—even here we shall still find 
difference of opinion. In cases of this kind, at least, 
we might presume that it should be possible for heads 
to come together and arrive at an agreement. Yet some 
of the most energetic and long-standing mental wars have 
been waged over purely philosophical distinctions which 
have no apparent connection with good, or useful or con- 
venient living, and regarding which all the known data 
must necessarily be supposed to have been open to all 
the contestants. In things of the kind great minds, 


masters of thought, have held tenaciously to opposite 


opinions, and their respective admirers have come 
along to perpetuate the war through centuries and 
centuries. 

If those great masters had been able to sit at the same 
desk and work at the problem together, step by step, 
perhaps they might have arrived at the same opinion, 
or even at a solution. But this they did not do. One 
lectured in England and: another lectured in Italy. One 
wrote in France and another wrote in Germany or in 
Spain. And all the respective admiring continuators of 
the mental conflict have pursued the same plan of cam- 
paign. And so it is that we still have very strenuous de- 
fenders on either side of very old differences. 

Now, if such a thing can happen in regard to dis- 
agreements where, practically, it does not make a bit of 
difference which side you hold, what may we not expect 
to find in varying opinions regarding very practical 
matters, where opinion happens to be mainly pre-inclina- 
tion prompting to fixed views regarding personal utility 
or convenience? And this is what we have in the endless 
opinions on education, using the word, education, in the 
limited meaning of subjects and method of secular in- 
struction. 

Outside of a few elementary and necessary things the 
curriculum for secular instruction always has been, is 
now, and shall continue to be a very eligible ground for 
multifarious and broadly divergent opinion. Every man 
has an opinion concerning some points in the field of 
instruction, and nearly every man has an opinion dif- 
ferent from that of every other man. He has been to 
school himself. The education which he received, 
limited or comprehensive, he has measured up against 
needs and opportunities in the realities of responsible 
life. Concerning his own individual experience he has 
formed an opinion—he was competent to form an 
opinion—he had a right to form an opinion. Apart from 
those few fundamental acquirements which are of im- 
portance for the intelligent exercise of citizenship, there 
is no practical matter on which there is a diversity of 
opinion so marked as that which exists concerning fit 
education. This diversity is fixed by the variations of 
pre-inclination and by the variations of settled convic- 
tion regarding the value of results. And value, here 
particularly, is a very relative thing. What one man, 
possessing, throws away, another travels the world over 
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to possess. Value is the one elusive term in the science 
of economics. 

This being so, can we, as educators, answer those who 
say it is social tyranny to force identical methods and 
subjects on whole peoples? Are they altogether wrong 
when they say that nothing less than educational despot- 
ism is aimed at very universally as the crowning effort 
of modern civilization? Are they within their rights 
when, with their own fixed opinions, they object to see- 
ing the whole thing handed over to the arbitrary and 
shifting whims of ever-changing committees ? 

The inference might be that there is but one sane 
policy to pursue—namely, let everyone follow his own 
opinion. Yet this one sane policy is precisely the one 
that men seem resolved neither to pursue nor to allow. 
Each one wishes to follow his own opinion, and he would 
prove his consistency by dragging the rest of the world 
after him. And as this cannot be, what is the conse- 
quence? The consequence is that, as men will not agree 
to disagree, as they are not content to live and let live, 
as they begrudge one another the right of independence 
in the republic of letters, they fly to the panacea for all 
modern distempers, a majority vote, and where they 
could not agree to have everyone enjoy liberty of opinion, 
they call it a compromise to force everyone to put his 
neck under a yoke. And as a majority can naturally 
embrace the least intelligent, as well as the most intelli- 
gent, it is only natural that the resultant should be pre- 
cisely what is forthcoming. A majority is determined on 
those highly intellectual and exclusively educational lines 
of “Democrat” and “Republican.” That is the only way 
we have of distinguishing things—Democrat, Republican, 
Socialist, Progressive. We settle everything by leaving 
it to politics, that is, to the bosses. This being done, 
“politics” finds itself powerless and is obliged to put the 
whole thing into the hands of a committee. The com- 
promise opinion of a committee is then enforced upon 
‘the whole community, and under the name of free-school 
we have a decidedly bond-school which is paid for with 
a very heavy toll. 

This is the diagnosis of the educational status in 
modern civilization. This status is the practical working 
of the socialistic system as applied to education. It is 
that government by committee which must necessarily 
be the practical working of the socialistic system. It is 
the fastening of the decisions of a committee on a whole 
community. It is the attempt to turn out students from 
the schools, identical and indistinguishable as tin pans 
and buttons that come from the dies of machines in the 
factories. And other machines there are, likewise, that 
stamp and shear and buff identical teachers so that the 
raw hide and the tin-plate may be fed with precision of 
sameness to the dies that throw off the buttons and the 
pans. 

And then? Well, then there is monotony, a monotony 
that weighs heavily on all those opinions. This kind of 
monotony breeds discontent. The remedy for the dis- 





content is to have recourse again to a majority chosen 
on such educational standards as “Democrat” and 
“Republican.” The one resource of the new majority is 
to appoint a new committee. The one hope of the com- 
mittee is to compromise on some opinion or other and to 
impose it on the community. Then there are new dies 
to stamp the raw hide and tin-plate of a new generation; 
and there are buttons and pans of another shape until 
everyone grows tired again. This is what men get from 
intolerance of opinion, of that kind of opinion precisely 
which cannot be eradicated. Everybody puts his neck 
under a yoke in order to get everybody else’s neck under 
the yoke. Initiative is repressed and individuality js 
crushed in the name of the liberty that belongs to the 
republic of letters. W. Poanp, s.J. 


New Orleans An Historic American City* 


Of the cities of North America there are three whose 
unadorned story supplies all the interest and variety, and 
more than the glamor of romance. Chivalrous enter- 
prise, intrepid daring, heroic endurance, religious zeal, 
wars and intrigues, victories and surrenders, piety and 
gaiety, fierce passions” and pathetic Christian devotion, 
and withal the persistent predominance of their original 
high ideals through a long cycle of danger, good fortune, 
disaster, and ultimate prosperity, stamp with a special 
charm and a marked uniqueness of character Quebec, 
Montreal and New Orleans. The oldest of our cities of 
importance, they sere distinctively Catholic in their 
foundation, and have so remained through every vicissi- 
tude, and are so to-day. In this Catholic continuity the 
Canadian cities have companions, but New Orleans 
stands alone in the United States. It was the same 
French Catholic spirit that inspired its being and char- 
acter, for it was in fact the offspying of Canadian enter- 
prise. Iberville, the Canadian conqueror of the English 
on sea and land, prepared the way in 1699 by his ex- 
ploration of the Mexican Gulf and the Mississippi, and 
the founding of Biloxi, and Bienville; another of the 
eight heroic sons of Le Moyne, made Governor of 
Louisiana at twenty-two, and heir to the power and policy 
of his elder brother, founded New Orleans in 1718, as 
the Southern capital of the Empire of New France. 

The wild “Company of the West,” to which Louisiana 
was transferred by the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
hampered his plans and had him removed for a time from 
the Governorship, but he persevered despite a thousand 
obstacles, and had France possessed statesmen of his 
build his grand ambition would probably be realized. He 
was no adventurer for private gain. “The salvation of 
the inhabitants, Indians, savages and negroes and their 
instruction in the true religion” was always present to 
his mind, as it was to his elder brother, Iberville, who 


*New Orleans: The Place and the People. By Grace King. 
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brought with him in 1699 the Jesuit Father du Ru—to 
meet, by the way, as they ascended the Mississippi many 
priests from Quebec actively evangelizing the Indian 
tribes on either bank. Bienville established the Church 
and Presbytery of St. Louis in the centre of his town, 
and the old St. Louis Cathedral and its presbytery oc- 
cupy the same site to-day. Jesuits, Carmelites, Capuchins 
and secular priests from Quebec were soon at work from 
the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, but Bienville, who had 
taken care to procure suitable wives for his colonists, 
seeing the need of training the wives of the future, and 
that “one might as well attempt to establish a govern- 
ment without funds as without the Sisters,” commissioned 
Father de Beaubois, S.J., who was returning to France 
for fresh recruits for his mission, to bring a religious 
Sisterhood to New Orleans. He brought the Ursulines 
of Rouen, and Bienville gave them his own house pend- 
ing the erection of a suitable convent. In August, 1827, 
the Ursulines opened a hospital, an orphanage, a school 
for poor children, for negroes and for Indians, and their 
famous Academy—the first institution of the kind in the 
present limits of the United States, and also the oldest, 
for they were never discontinued. 

The New Orleans Ursulines have made many other 
records. The convent built for them by Bienville, now 
the official Archbishopric, is the oldest conventual build- 
ing in our territory, and the inaugural procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, borne by Fathers de Beaubois and 
Petit, S.J., and guarded by Bienville and his officers, was 
the first in which the Blessed Sacrament was carried 
publicly through American streets, and was probably also 
unique in this, that it was reverently accompanied by all 
the inhabitants, French, Indian, and Negro. But their 
greatest record is their work, which “runs like a golden 
thread through all Louisiana’s history.” Every Governor, 
French, Spanish and American, and three of our Presi- 
dents, paid glowing tribute to the all pervading influence 
of their gentle charity and their varied and self-sacrific- 
ing zeal. In the thick of the battle of New Orleans, Gen- 
era! Jackson despatched a courier urging them to in- 
tensify their prayers for his success, and another to ap- 
prise them that victory was won by their prayers. When 
next day he went to thank them in person he found them 
tending the sick and wounded of victors and vanquished, 
and he asked an additional favor, that the feast of “Our 
Lady of Prompt Succor,” before whose statue of hal- 
lowed memories they had prayed continually day and 
night while the battle was pending till its close, might 
be henceforth observed on January 8, the day of victory. 
Every year since then solemn Mass is sung and Te 
Deum for the victory intoned in the Ursuline chapel; 
and the Sovereign Pontiff has erected a Confraternity 
under that title, and conferred the privilege of solemn 
coronation (restricted to the greatest sanctuaries) on the 
statue of “Our Lady of Prompt Succor,” and he has also 
approved as her feast the day selected by the victor of 
New Orleans. 





But the best tribute is in the hearts of the people. 
Through wars and panics, revolutions and epidemics 
and four governmental changes, they have gone on for 
seven generations educating the daughters of Louisiana, 
rich and poor, lofty and lowly, and “there is scarcely a 
Louisiana woman living to-day who, directly or indirectly, 
is not beholden for some virtue, charm or accomplish- 
ment to that devoted band.” It was the women they 
trained that preserved in New Orleans, despite frequent 
inroads of infidelity and license, its inheritance of re- 
ligious devotion, and hence they are regarded with a 
peculiar reverence that can only be appreciated by resi- 
dents of Louisiana. The magnificent building they are 
now erecting in the upper town testifies to. the grateful 
munificence of the citizens of New Orleans. 

Mrs. King narrates the Ursulines’ story justly, but not 
so the two decisive events of 1673. In that year, the 
superior council, led by Lafréniére, its Voltairian presi- 
dent, expelled the Jesuits from Louisiana, confiscated 
both their personal and ecclesiastical property, and 
leveled to the ground their numerous chapels for whites, 
Indians and negroes tltroughout the vast colony. Yet 
“they had been the first missionaries in that colony and 
her constant friend in court and high places, had es- 
tablished the Ursulines, and made the first agricultural 
experiments domesticating fruits, vegetables, indigo and 
sugar in the soil.” Bernard Viel, S.J., the first priest 
born in Louisiana, was among the expelled, and Father 
Baudin, S.J., a venerable missionary of 72, who had be- 
sides introduced the culture of sugar cane, oranges and 
figs, was dragged through the streets. 

The blow to religion and missionary enterprises was ir- 
remediable, but retribution was swift upon the perpe- 
trators. At the moment the Jesuits were forcibly em- 
barked, France had ceded Louisiana to Spain, and the 
men who had expelled the Fathers also led a revolt 
against the Spanish Governor and expelled him. Spain 
sent Governor O’Reilly to assert its authority and punish 
the offenders. He tried and executed six of the leaders, 
including Lafréniére, but punished no others. Though 
he proved the wisest and strongest executive from Bien- 
ville to Claiborne and the beneficial effect of his provident 
and Christian statesmanship was permanent, he is dubbed 
by Creole writers “bloody O'Reilly.” and the Voltairian 
levelers of chapels, altars and authority are “patriots.” 
Mrs. King follows in this Gayarré’s misleading narrative, 
as also in magnifying jurisdictional and other ecclesias- 
tical differences, incidental to wide separation from the 
seat of authority, into “Feuds between Jesuits and Capu- 
chins,” etc. An excellent corrective and the most reliable 
account we have yet seen of ecclesiastical New Orleans, 
is the article in “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” by the 
editor of the Morning Star of that city. 

Spain left a stronger impress than France, at least 
architecturally, the picturesque “old New Orleans” of 
to-day being almost entirely of Spanish building. They 
were generous benefactors, too, one Spanish merchant, 
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the princely Almonaster, having defrayed the expense 
of the stately St. Louis Cathedral and Presbytery, the 
noble Cabildo, the Town Hall, the Charity Hospital, the 
Leper Hospital, and a school and chapel for the Ur- 
sulines. The tradition of generosity remains, for to-day 
there is probably no city of its size so abundantly sup- 
plied with churches, convents, schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages and benevolent institutions for all races and colors— 
not to mention its beautiful and spacious cemeteries—as 
New Orleans. Almonaster has had many successors, 
among whom memory rests most gratefully on Tony 
Lafon, the negro, and the unlettered Irishwoman, Mar- 
garet Haugherty. 

Though other races have poured in and helped to make 
the upper town the most picturesque of American cities, 
the prevalent influence in taste, character and numbers 
is still French or rather Creole, but all have been Amer- 
icans since 1814. There were rejoicings when Louis- 
iana was retroceded to France in 1801, but bitter mur- 
murings on the hoisting of the Stars and Stripes in 1803, 
which continued till Jackson and the British were has- 
tening from opposite directions to New Orleans. Then 
Creoles, negroes, Indians, even the Baratarian pirates, 
found themselves American. Jackson and his warriors 
were féted, clothed and provisioned ; Creole ladies stayed 
up all night to make stuff of their own purchasing into 
uniforms for 2,200 half naked Kentucky militia; Creole 
regiments were formed, and though the ill-armed Ken- 
tuckians ingloriously fled, as Jackson’s report bitterly 
complains, not one Louisianian flinched. Jackson com- 
plimented them and also the free negroes, especially Jor- 
dan, the mulatto drummer, who drummed unceasingly in 
the hottest of the fight. Vicar-General Dubourg, the 
future bishop, received the garlanded hero as he passed 
through the triumphal arch to the door of the cathedral, 
and surrounded by the Bataillon d’Orleans, he took the 
seat of honor before the High Altar while Mass of 
Thanksgiving was sung and the Te Deum rose from 
organ and choir. Jefferson gave the body but Jackson 
won the heart of Louisiana to the Union. 

The Macmillan “New Orleans” is a graceful story, 
but aiming too obviously at romance, frequently miscon- 
ceives its incidence. The true story is brimming with 
romance, but religion is so inextricably intermingled 
with civil and secular events that only a Catholic Louis- 
ianian of the requisite literary gifts could place it in 
adequate relief. Though the present volume is dated 
1912 the narrative stops at 1895, but religious, civic and 
commercial New Orleans has made rapid strides since 
then, and its complete history presented in just propor- 
tion on the eve of the centenary of Jackson’s victory 
should find a receptive public. M. KENNY, S.J. 


Catholics and Freemasonry 


The Bien Public of Ghent, quoting from the principal 
Review of the German Freemasons, the Bauhiitte, in its 








issue of March 30, publishes a series of theses, or maxims 
discussed and voted on at a Masonic meeting held at 
Frankfort to consider the admission of Catholics in the 
Order. The most important of the resolutions formu- 
lated are the following: 


1—The Catholic Church is one and the same as Ultra- 
montanism and Clericalism. Ultramontanism is the 
doctrine of the Church applied to life; Clericalism is 
the guardian and champion consecrated by the Church. 

2—The Catholic Church is the irreconcilable foe of 
intellectual culture, that is to say, of civilization. It 
opposes progress, while Freemasonry favors it as a 
means of promoting and diffusing intellectual education. 

3—In the much controverted questions of education 
and human destiny there is open opposition between 
Freemasonry and the Catholic Church. 

4—If a believing Catholic cannot become a Freemason 
it is not because any Lodge will refuse to admit him on 
account of his faith, for men of all beliefs are admitted, 
but it is because the laws of his Church forbid it. 

5—It is, nevertheless, true that no sincere Freemason 
can be a Catholic who can properly be regarded as such. 
For no Catholic can accept the idea of an emancipated 
humanity. His faith exacts from him the sacrifice of his 
intelligence. 

6—Every Catholic who aspires to be a Freemason 
ought to be warned, before being received, of the ecclesi- 
astical censurés with which his Church will strike him. 
After his reception he must be told that in order to rid 
himself and his family of annoyances on the part of the 
clergy, he must declare by his last will and testament 
that he is to renounce Christian burial. The following 
is the formula of such renunciation: 

“Knowing the laws of the Catholic Church with re- 
gard to Freemasonry, I declare by these presents my 
firm will: 

“(1) That at the approach of death I renounce the 
assistance of a Roman Catholic priest, as I do not wish 
to renounce my masonry, or violate my promises, or be- 
tray my brethren. 

“(2) That after my death my obsequies shall be per- 
formed according to masonic usages, which, however, 
will not prevent my family from requesting the presence 
of a minister of any sect they may choose for their own 
spiritual comfort.” 

%—Freemasonry recognizes the moral and civilizing 
resources of the Catholic Church, nevertheless, it should 
not close its eyes to the general anti-social tendencies of 
that Church. 

8—Wherever the Catholic Church. puts its ban on re- 
ligious toleration, or crushes liberty of belief, and 
wherever it eliminates freedom of research in its effort 
to make ecclesiastical dogma the basis of all intellectual 
culture, Freemasonry should be its avowed enemy and 
combat it with the greatest vigor. 
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World’s Congress of the Deaf 


Paris, August 5, 1912. 

On Wednesday last, Parisians paused or slowly 
passed by as they witnessed the spectacle, strange, 
even in this city of marvels, of eight hundred deaf 
mutes assembling for the discussion of their peculiar 
interests, and to celebrate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthday of the Abbé de 1l’Epée, the orig- 
inator of the deaf mute language and schools. 

The delegates came from Denmark and Italy, the 
intermediate countries, and from across the seas. The 
slant eyed Bumpei Ishkawa, instructor of the deaf in 
Tokio, sat beside the fez-covered P. Pekmezian, pro- 
fessor of the sign language in Constantinople; while 
thirty-five Americans—styled “Red Skins” by the 
Europeans—mingled socially with English, Irish, Hol- 
lander, Spanish and other deaf brethren. Father M. R. 
McCarthy, S. J., represented New York, and Father F. 
A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago. The Congress was inaugu- 
rated formally at the Richelieu Amphitheatre of the 
Sorbonne in the presence of M. Morel, Under Secretary 
of State for the Interior, and presided over by M. Er- 
nest Dusuzean, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
honorary professor of the National Institution for Deaf 
Mutes. M. Dusuzean is a deaf mute, and the proceed- 
ings were conducted entirely in the sign language, though 
the papers were interpreted orally in French for those 
who could hear and understood. 

Some of the subjects treated were the condition of 
the deaf in France, Belgium, Turkey and Switzerland; 
the employment of the deaf in the arts and sciences; 
religious needs, and the necessity and advantages of or- 
ganization and co-operation. The subject, however, 
which stirred the delegates to a high pitch of excite- 
ment, was that which concerned the system of commu- 
nication which should be used in the schools; whether 
the oral system of speech and lip reading should be em- 
ployed to the exclusion of the sign language, or whether 
the combined system which employs speech or signs ac- 
cording to the capability of the pupil should be re- 
tained. 

The deaf are divided into two parts, bitterly opposed 
to each other on the question, and it was hoped that 
some middle ground might be found wherein the forces 
of both parties might be united for the general advan- 
tage of the deaf. Nothing, however, was settled after 
the long and animated discussion. The teachers of the 
French schools, directed and sustained by the govern- 
ment, advocated the oral system; while the deaf in gen- 
eral pleaded and even cast a majority vote in the Con- 
gress for the combined system. It is evident that the 
sign language will always be indispensable in large as- 
semblies, and also in conversation amongst the adult 
deaf; but the expressed wish of this Congress will have 
no binding effect upon those who control the schools. 
The Congress as a World’s Congress failed in one other 
important respect. The proceedings were conducted in 
French signs and spelling, which to a great number of 
the foreign delegates were incomprehensible. When 
this became apparent an American delegate protested 
that there could be no World’s Congress of the deaf in 
its true sense until a unified system of signs and an 
identical alphabet should be adopted, and as this idea 
was quite practicable, he invited the Congress to appoint 
a committee to draw up a plan in order that the matter 













But the appeal was re- 





might be carried into effect. 
ceived with apathy. 

If the deliberations of the Congress fell short of ex- 
pectations and proved a veritable parturiunt montes ow- 
ing to the lack of scientific methods, the religious cele- 
bration of the event was magnificent and soul solacing, 
and well repaid all the labor and expense of the journey. 

On Saturday the delegates, Catholics, Jews and Gen- 
tiles in great numbers, assembled at the ancient Church 
of St. Roch, which contains the tomb of the great bene- 
factor of the deaf, Abbé de l’Epée. There M. l’Abbé Rey- 
ners preached a sermon on the subject of the occasion, 
using the sign language in a most graceful manner. At 
the conclusion of the sermon, Cardinal Amette, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, entered the church in full pomp and 
attendance and proceeded up the centre aisle, receiving 
and giving manifestations of affection, to the sanctuary, 
where High Mass was celebrated by the Abbé Goislot, 
the choir consisting of twelve boys and a double quartet 
accompanied by organ and orchestral music. After the 
Mass, His Eminence mounted the pulpit and with ear- 
nest and gracious style delivered a beautiful sermon on 
the labors of de l’Epée and the love shown by Our 
Saviour for the deaf and dumb. As he spoke his words 
were interpreted in signs for the congregation by the 
Abbé Goislet. 

Early on Sunday the members of the Congress made a 
pilgrimage to Versailles, the birthplace of de l’Epée, where 
they were greeted by the mayor of the city, and then 
marched in procession with flying banners to the square 
before the Cathedral of St. Louis, where a bronze 
statue of the Abbé has stood from times past. On en- 
tering the cathedral, High Mass was celebrated in the 
presence of Bishop Lemonnier, of Bayeux. At the con- 
clusion of the Mass, the bishop ascended the pulpit and 
after a brief discourse in French, to the happy astonish- 
ment and admiration of the deaf mutes, preached an elo- 
quent sermon in the sign language itself. Assuredly the 
Church has shown a loving and devoted preparedness 
for her deaf children on this their pilgrimage of joy and 
gratitude. In the evening, after the festivities and ath- 
letic sports of the day were concluded, and the wondrous 
greatness of the splendid city enjoyed, the tired delegates 
betook themselves to the Hotel de France for the final 
banquet. Here again the plans of the committee proved 
inadequate, for although the great banquet hall with 
every other dining room in the hotel was utilized, still 
hundreds were turned away and sent home dinnerless. 
The “Red Skins” would have done things differently. 
M. R. McCarTRY, S.J. 





Memories of the Olympic Games 


STocKHOLM, July 31, 1912. 

The Olympic games of long ago drew together only 
the citizens of the various parts of ancient Hellas, but 
to-day the sportsmen of every nation meet on the arena 
as in a common gathering place for the champions of the 
entire world. 

It is to the Baron de Coubertin that we owe the or- 
ganization of these modern revivals of the past. 

The meeting at Stockholm was the fifth of the series 
and during the months of June and July Sweden saw 
the name of its capital conspicuous in the columns of 
the press of the world and felt that the gaze of the na- 
tions was fixed on the Stadium where the banners of 
every race were flung to the breeze. The people ap- 
preciated the distinction and the sight of these colors 
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delighted their hearts and they lavished hospitality on 
their guests whom they were proud and happy to re- 
ceive. But there was one flag preferred to all others. 
It was the “starry banner” of the United States, for not 
only did it remind us of a country from which we have 
much to learn, but it recalled the fact that in the great 
and powerful Republic numberless Swedes had found 
a home and had been successful in the battle of life. 
More frequently than the flags of other nations had it 
floated at the mast-head on the Stadium to record the 
victories which had been won by those who loved it and 
paid it allegiance. Indeed, at times, as on July 7th, it 
was waving from three masts simultaneously. 

The greater part of the contests took place at the 
Stadium, but the matches like those of lawn tennis, 
shooting, fencing, swimming, water polo, etc., were 
fought in special localities. In the Stadium proper, 
which is a vast amphitheatre of admirable proportions, 
there were besides the well equipped quarters for the 
various contestants a press bureau which could not, one 
would imagine, have been better devised. The delicate 
and difficult task of arranging it had been entrusted to 
Doctor Wahlberg, of the Stockholm Dagblad. His 
amazing linguistic abilities had admirably fitted him for 
the complicated functions which his task involved, and 
he acquitted himself of it to the satisfaction of all. 
Among other things he had established there a tele- 
graphic centre for the representatives of the press which 
put them in immediate communication with their re- 
spective papers. They had right before them the run- 
ning and walking matches; the hurdle, and relay, and 
team, and cross-country _races; the various standing 
and high and running jumping contests, the javelin, and 
disc, and hammer throws; the pentathlon and decathlon; 
the wrestling bouts, the elegant Glima of the Icelanders, 
the multiplied gymnastic feats. 

It was from the Stadium also that the famous Mara- 
thon of the 14th of July started, and there also it 
came to an end, when the Irishman from South Africa, 
Mac Arthur, led the runners, followed by Gitsham, also 
from South Africa, and the Italian Strobino from the 
United States, who arrived third. It was a terrible run 
—those twenty-five miles over the rough Swedish roads 
and under the broiling sun of a July day. 

But the Stadium was not merely the scene of athletic 
struggles. Twice during the games the immense struc- 
ture became a concert hall, once for a military orches- 
tra of 300 instruments, and again for a choir of 4,000 
Swedish singers assembled from all parts of the king- 
dom. The musical festival had been already preceded 
by a historical cortége, where among many other beau- 
tiful living allegorical tableaux, sacred music was repre- 
sented by St. Cecilia having before her Veronica hold- 
ing the picture of Christ, and surrounded by pilgrims 
and knights of the middle ages and by angels. 

In all of these celebrations the Royal family was con- 
spicuous, chiefly the Crown Prince, who evinced a most 
active interest in the games. Around him was a throng 
of other representatives of royalty from various parts 
of Europe. In the extended procession of the nations 
at the Stadium on July 6, the American contingent 
was greeted with cheers that shook the walls of the edi- 
fice. The Svenska Dagblatt, a very influential paper, 
wrote of them: “The foreign country which occupied 
the first place in the metropolitan chaos which prevails 
now in Stockholm is America. In the shooting grounds, 


the magnificent rough riders are the most remarked of 
all the rifle men. 


At the Stadium and the training 











grounds, the tall figures of the Americans attract most 


attention.” At their departure on the Finland an im- 
= crowd of Stockholmians went to bid them fate- 
well. 

While the Americans were in Stockholm a number of 
Swedish gentlemen were assigned to them as to others 
to introduce them and give them the honors of the city. 
Among the gentlemen was a Catholic nobleman, M. 
Malte Lieven de Stierngranat, who had some years ago 
been converted while residing in the United States. 

The Olympian games are over but their memory re- 
mains, and we can say hec meminisse juvabit—we Swed- 
ish Catholics especially. For during the Olympic games 
our Catholic churches were more crowded than ever, 
and in the matter of attendance at Mass the Americans 
were conspicuous. However, the other nations were 
well represented. On Sunday, July 14th—Marathon 
Day—at the nine o’clock Mass in the Church of St. 
Eugenia, there were very many foreign Catholics, among 
others French and Belgian officers, as well as other par- 
ticipants in the games. On the preceding Sunday the 
church was thronged with cadets and marines of the 
German fleet which had just anchored in the harbor. 

The Olympic games are now only a memory, but 
Sweden has erected a monument which will for many 
years recall these events. ‘It is the magnificent Stadium 
which can accommodate 25,000 spectators. 

As it is a monument dedicated to Swedish sport, the 
originator of which was the celebrated gymnast Ling, 
now represented worthily by Colonel Balck, the Stadium 
is destined to be the palestra of all Sweden, the place 
where Swedish athletes who made such a creditable 
showing in the Fifth Olympiad may put their sports on 
a solid basis and perfect them. 

The Stadium was built by Mr. Forben Grut, the dis- 
tinguished Swedish architect. He was asked what in- 
spired him in his work, and he replied that “the Stadium 
was a modern construction to which the art of the Mid- 
dle Ages had been adapted, such as had been used in 
those days in brick construction, as for example, in the 
old walls of the cities, in the fortresses, convents and 
churches of medieval Sweden.” “It is only by building 
in the same line from generation to generation that one 
can achieve perfection,” says the Swedish Technical Re- 
view Teknisk Tidskrift. “It is only by digging down 
into one’s own soil that a people gains its inheritance. 
It is clear that the ideas gained in those studies inspired 
the architect of the Stadium. It is the wisdom of the 
Middle Ages as displayed in the countries of the North 
that the architect harkened to. It is at Wisby, our city 
of the Middle Ages, which is still a centre of activity, 
that he found the manna with which he regaled us in 
the Stadium. In this edifice,’ adds the Review, “we hail 
a work of national art solidly established on the soil 
of our ancestors.” Baron G. ARMFELT. 





Political Situation in Spain 


Maprip, July 15, 1912. 

The Cortes has adjourned. Canalejas breathes in 
peace. In the retirement of his summer cottage over 
there in Otero, at the foot of the Sierras, he can review 
the political incidents of these last few days. Surely in 
the tranquil calm of these long summer evenings their 
memory will be that of a frightful nightmare, so strange 
were they and so unexpected—the open hostility of 
Moret, the ruinous division of the Liberal ranks, the 
reconciliation of Moret and Maura! 
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He has been wont, during the two years and a half 
of his rule, to carry out his projects triumphantly in 
Parliament. No matter how unreasonable these were, 
no matter how inconsistent, no matter how opposed to 
the public good he made out to win his point in the 
chambers, by threats, when flattery and cajolery failed 
to serve him. How bitter a dose it must have proved 
to fiad himself facing, in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion, the stubborn opposition of the majority of his 
friends and coreligionists in the matter of the unions. 
That question, by the way, threatens seriously to endan- 
ger the position of Canalejas as head of the Liberal 
party, to retain which is the one consuming ambition of 
his life, as it threatens, too, to split into discordant ele- 
ments the party itself. 

In the desperate strait in which he was placed the 
one safe course was to adjourn Parliament. True, to 
use this means was to violate sacred agreements and to 
abandon important measures which neither patriotism 
nor decent probity should have permitted him to shelve. 
But a mind as versatile and inconsequent as that of our 
President of the Council pays little heed to such trifles. 

He had definitely declared himself in the Senate: “I 
say here in the Chamber, I say before the full Senate, 
as I said in the cabinet of the King, no steps will be 
taken to put an end to the deliberations of the Cortes 
until the budget will have been approved, and I confide, 
gentlemen of the majority and of the opposition, in your 
patriotism. We cannot retire to the refreshing rest of 
the so-called summer vacations, leaving unsolved the 
problem of the budget; I will not do it, I have no right 
to do it.” 

Could one ask for a more categoric statement? Yet 
Canalejas conveniently forgets the stand it affirms and 
with the most tranquil assurance concedes the usual va- 
cations to the deputies and senators although hardly half 
of the budget’s provisions for 1913 have been acted 
upon. Either his action is based on a patent impossi- 
bility to effect legislation covering the existent economic 
conditions, or it is a politician’s crafty stratagem to pro- 
long the life of the present government. Disinterested 
observers here incline to the latter view. Senor Cana- 
lejas is fully aware that the royal prerogative to remove 
and to nominate ministers is de facto suspended so long 
as the budget of 1913 lacks the approval of Parliament. 
The budget now prevailing is that passed for 1911 and 
continued by the Cortes for 1912. Its provisions can- 
not legally be further extended, so that if the economic 
status of the kingdom be not assured by proper parlia- 
mentary action before January 1 of next year the State 
will be unable lawfully to expedite its financial obliga- 
tions, having no constitutional right either to meet its 
indebtedness or to exact tribute from the people. It is 
this condition, an anomalous and altogether irregular 
one, which our President of the Council appears to be 
twisting to his own advantage in order to prolong his 
days of power. 

Meanwhile many are inquiring: “What are the Con- 
servatives doing? Why is Sefior Maura silent in it all? 
Why does he content himself, whenever a new project 
seriously threatening the best interests of the land is 
proposed, with a shrug of the shoulders repudiating all 
responsibility in the matter?” 

Sefior Maura and his followers in the Conservative 
party can do nothing more than has been done. They 
have remained quiet and permitted the enactment of the 
disastrous excise tax laws, the detestable legislation for 
local reform in the Canaries, the provision determining 





the articulation of the unions—they have given free 
scope to every inclination manifested by Canalejas, 
never opposing him, never giving him serious battle, 
content always with a mere expression of their disap- 
proval and with the passing resistance implied in ab- 
staining from casting their votes, simply to concede an 
open road to the Government to reach the budget, know- 
ing that until legal approval will have been given to its 
enactment no change in the political situation in Spain 
is to be thought of. In the brief time before them, there 
remain, be it remembered, only a few months during 
which the existing budget will be in force, it were utter- 
ly impossible for Sefor Maura and his associates to pre- 
pare the country for an election, to organize a new 
Cortes, to discuss and approve a new budget and to be- 
gin to carry out its details before the dawn of January 
1, 1913. 

One may object that there exists an alternative. Why 
may there not be a new set of Liberal ministers? Un- 
fortunately Semor Canalajas has solemnly affirmed the 
impossibility of a situation that shall permit a perma- 
nency of power within the Liberal party where he 
ceases to be chief. And, as we have said, his craft is 
such as to suspend de facto the royal prerogative so that 
the continuance in power is forced upon us of one whose 
rule is disastrous and whose mandate has been repeat- 
edly repudiated by the people. 

For Catholics the situation is not without grave dan- 
ger. It can occur that promptly upon the passing of the 
budget Sefior Maura will be called upon to replace Cana- 
lejas as President of the Council. In this contingency 
it is not improbable that the retiring Minister will force 
the Cortes, before Parliament shall have been prorogued, 
to pass the law of Associations in all the radical bitter- 
ness of the report of his parliamentary commission as 
handed in just before the Cortes adjourned for vaca- 
tions. 

One may fear anything from a man like Canalejas ;— 
not indeed that he nourishes, like Combes or Clemen- 
ceau in France, a deep-rooted hatred of the Church and 
of religious institutions, but because his insane desire 
to stand well with the republicans of the country 
prompts him vaingloriously to aim at the realization of 
the worst features of their program as it affects religion 
among us. To fall, hugging to his bosom the anti- 
clerical banner which he has been waving all through 
his years of power would be for Sefior Canalejas a 
manner of triumph. Be sure he will not renounce it of 
his own will. And in this fact lies the danger threaten- 
ing us Catholics next autumn. 

It is hard to explain otherwise the sudden resurrec- 
tion, after a full year of slumberous inactivity, of the 
parliamentary commission and the absurd document 
handed in by its members decreeing the legal death of 
religious bodies in our unhappy country. Their report, 
be it known, is practically a copy of the iniquitous 
Jacobin measure, fathered by Waldeck-Rousseau and 
Combes in France, which gave effective opening to their 
cherished plan to expel from the Republic every re- 
ligious, man or woman, laboring in that land. 

Like the vicious French project, this one of Canalejas 
is founded on the fundamental absurdity that religious 
orders and congregations may be likened in every re- 
spect to corporate bodies existent for civil aims and 
established by civil authorization. In dealing with them, 
therefore, say their enemies, not alone in respect to the 
relations purely civil in their scope, but in every con- 
ceivable relation touching them, their organization, their 
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life, their permanency, their works, the civil power is 
and must be omnipotent. To men like those who con- 
stitute Canalejas’ commission ecclesiastical authority is 
non-existent. 

Spain is said to be the land of mafiana. Will the 
word be true now? A year has spent itself since last 
we heard of the Association’s Bill and during its twelve 
months’ progress nothing has been done, no plans have 
been formed to kill it effectually on its reappearance. 
Now that its promoters appear to be awaking from.-their 
slumbers and to be preparing to do battle for the pass- 
ing of its outrageous provisions, shall we be in a posi- 
tion to overwhelm them? Time will show. 

NorRBERTO TORCAL. 


Dublin’s Annual Gaelic Festival 


There is a time every year when Dublin returns to 
her old traditions. For one short space the Irish capital 
is given over to Irish Ireland, and the alien culture of 
some seven hundred years seems to have vanished. In 
the streets, the tongue of the Gael is heard continuously, 
the “Fileadh Beag,” or Irish Kilt, is worn by many Gaelic 
men, and a yearly increasing number of Gaelic women 
clothe themselves in the beautiful costume evolved from 
that once worn by the Ban na-h-Eireann and so much 
praised long ago by foreign writers. This transforma- 
tion of the Anglo-Irish City is a very tangible object 
lesson showing the result achieved by nearly two de- 
cades of strenuous effort. The direachtas like the 
ancient Feis of Tara is devoted to the interests of the 
Gaelic rare. It is from Direachtas to Direachtas that 
the progress of the Irish movement is measured, and a 
milestone is placed at each recurring festival on the 
rugged road of Gaelic Ireland. The chief part of this 
annual gathering is undoubtedly the Ard-Theis, or Gaelic 
Parliament—delegates of the Gaelic League branches 
from all corners of the country, from England and Scot- 
land and wherever a branch exists, are summoned to- 
gether to discuss the questions that have been brought 
forward. 

The decisions of one Aid-Theis binds the Gaelic 
League until the meeting of the next. All the business 
is carried on in Irish, and this part is a very forcible 
answer to those who believe that Irish is out of date 
and inadequate for the requirements of modern life. 
Next to the Ard-Theis in importance come the compe- 
titions. Prizes are given for Irish dancing, for tradi- 
tional singing, for piping, fiddling, fluting. There is a 
prize for the best Irish play,.for the best novel, for the 
best story. Examinations in the language are gone 
through and competitions between families and groups 
of classes in conversation. History, too, occupies a 
large part on the program. Thus every section of 
Gaelic culture is encouraged. But the material side is 
not neglected, and an exhibition of home manufactured 
goods is arranged. Sometimes there is also an art exhi- 
bition for painting, statuary, book binding. 

The Direachtas of 1912 has not fallen short of those 
that have preceded it. It began on Saturday, June 29th, 
with the Marathon race at Jones’ Road, and in the af- 
ternoon there was a gathering of piper bands. They 
came in procession, the brilliant colors of their dress 
making a great contrast to the gloom of a rather damp 
day. No two bands wore the same costume. The 
brath, or the tunic, of each was of a different hue. A 
distinctive badge decorated the sections. After the com- 





petitions a conference was held and it was suggested 
that an association of Irish pipers should be made, as 
the number of bands throughout the country was rap- 
idly increasing. Within the past year twelve new ones 
have been started, and others were in process of forma- 


tion. During the week the competitions were carried 
through in the Rotunda, and it was interesting to watch 
the motley gathering. There were old men from the 
South or West who perhaps had never before ventured 
twenty miles beyond their homes. There were troops 
of children from the Dublin schools, and girls and lads 
from country Gaelic classes. There were whole fam- 
ilies of Irish speakers transported in one body from the 
Gaedhealacht to win a prize in their native idiom. Many 
of the competitions were interspersed with jokes and 
apt remarks, for the Gael has not yet lost his quick wit 
and mental subtlety. In an upper room of the Rotunda 
the Ard-Theis discussed the question of Irish in the 
Gaedhealacht, of the adequate teaching of Irish in the 
schools throughout the country, of the necessity of hav- 
ing Irish speaking officials, and other questions of policy, 
and a firm decision was arrived at that at all costs the 
language must be saved in those districts where it is 
still spoken. 

The exhibition of Irish manufactured goods held in 
the large Rink Hall of the Rotunda Gardens was inter- 
esting. Messrs. Williams and Woods had a prominent 
stall, where Dublin-made sweets piled up in bright delft 
bowls, and bottled fruits and jams of all kinds arrested 
the passers by. The City Woolen Mills displayed their 
tweeds. On other stalls were tobacco, biscuits, soap, 
gloves, cutlery, and other such commodities. An 
Irish householder, anxious to supply her house entirely 
with Irish manufactured goods, had no. difficulty in see- 
ing she could do so. The beautiful Dun Emer embroid- 
eries and rugs also had a stall, and close to the entrance 
door stood a little counter belonging to the Irish Art 
Association of Belfast. Some of the most artistic work 
in Ireland is done by this company. They manufacture 
from Beleek clay most beautiful bowls of lustre ware, 
in every color, and ornamented with letter designs. 
They make carved woden bowls, tooled leather belts, 
enamel work of all kinds. Their oxidized silver clasps, 
brooches, pendants, set with Irish precious stones, are 
particularly worthy of notice. Within the last few 
months they have brought out a set of playing cards in 
which the court figures are represented by the Kings, 
Queens, Heroes and Heroines of Irish history. The 
Direachtas exhibition is encouraging, and serves as an 
answer to the oft-repeated question: “What is the use 
of the Irish language?” Irish manufacturers assert that 
the only explanation for the increased sale during re- 
cent years of home made goods lies in the revival of the 
Gaelic tongue. The two go together. The Gaelic 
League wherever it penetrates brings with it a demand 
for Irish manufactures. 

But though the Direachtas makes its way year after 
year, holding its ground and advancing step by step, 
the advance if sure is slow. Even in Dublin during 
this week when the Gael reconquers the city, many of 
its citizens either from prejudice or born ignorance 
still keep aloof. They do not know of the spring of 
national life that is welling up in their midst nor would 
they understand it if they did. Their eyes are blinded 
to the great force that is seeking to reconstruct the 
country to her traditional lines, and without which 
there would be slight hope for the future. When will 
their eyes be opened? C. DEAsE. 
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Repudiating ‘‘the Guardians’’ 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons has favored us with 


following letters :— 


To the Editor of AMERICA :— 

| send you herein enclosed a letter recently re- 
ceived from Dr. Silverman, Rabbi of Temple 
I-manu-el, New York, in which, as you see, he de- 
clares unauthorized the use of his name by the as- 
sociation named “Guardians of Liberty,” and fur- 
ther declares that he has neither affiliation nor sym- 
pathy with them. 

From the perusal of his letter you will also see 
that he suggests I should make its contents known 
to the public through the Catholic Press, and it is 
for that purpose that I forward the letter to you. I 
believe its publication will do good; and when you 
have done with the original I request you to return 
it to me. In the meantime, I remain with best re- 
gards and wishes, 

Very sincerely yours in Xto, 
J. Carp. GIBBONS. 
Southampton, L. I., Aug. 12. 
45 East 75th Street, 
New York, Aug. 7, 1912. 
Cardinal Gibbons, 
3altimore, Md. 
My Dear Cardinal: 

My attention has been called to the use of my 
name in public print as a member and officer of the 
“Guardians of Liberty,” and I am very anxious to 
state to you and your associates that such use of my 
name was without my knowledge or sanction. 

I am in no way affiliated with the Guardians of 
Liberty and am not responsible for any of its acts 
and have no sympathy with the campaign it is wag- 
ing. If you think well of it, I trust you will instruct 
your secretary to communicate the contents of this 
letter to the Catholic Press.in order to correct any 
false report that may have been spread. As far as 
I know no Jew is associated with the “Guardians of 
Liberty,” and I do not believe that association will 








With great 





gain any followers among my people. 

esteem. Yours sincerely, 

JosePpH SILVERMAN. 

Rabbi Silverman, who thus repudiates the unwar- 
ranted use of his name by the “Guardians of Liberty,” 
holds a leading position in New York and throughout 
the country and enjoys international repute among his 
Hebrew brethren. We have no doubt that in this matter 
he represents the general attitude of his people. 


Gambling 


Now that the public mind is shocked by the gambling 
exposure, with its accompanying homicidal horror, it 
may be of interest to know that such a thing could not 
occur in France. There, the solicitous government 
effectually removes all temptations from its police offi- 
cials by taking the gamblers’ money for itself. It has 
made gambling one of the most prolific and easy sources 
of revenue. Not only the General Government gets its 
share of the gambling receipts, but every little commune 
that has no scruple in maintaining itself by such ne- 
farious means eagerly avails itself of this ready method 
of converting crime into cash. The scheme has been 
only a short time in operation, for the system was in- 
augurated as recently as 1907, but already the public 
exchequer is gorged with the returns and they are grow- 
ing greater every year. According to the Paris cor- 
respondent of the London Times of August 6, in 1908 
the receipts were £1,160,000; in 1909, £1,480,000; in 
1910, £1,760,000, and in 1911 no less than £1,920,000. 

Moreover, besides these huge amounts paid by the 
various establishments to their respective communes, 
the General Government levies a tax of 15 per cent. on 
the gross receipts, and a special committee has been 
formed in the Bureau of the Ministry of the Interior to 
attend to this Government industry. The money ac- 
cruing, we are told, is spent on works of “hygiene, char- 
ity, and public utility.’ The comprehensiveness and 
elasticity of the last item invites consideration. But 
however “public utility,” and in fact the two other en- 
tries, may be interpreted, the State received from this 
tax, in 1908, £172,000; in 1909, £224,000; in 1910, £264,- 
000, and in 1911, £288,000. 

Yet the same Government which is so paternal in its 
protection of the gambling fraternity, and so large- 
minded in enriching itself by vice does not permit a 
little Sister of Charity to instruct the most abandoned 
child of the streets in the elementary principles of mor- 
ality, or to help a dying man in the hospital. It has 
also, in defiance of all law and equity, seized every 
Catholic institution of education or benevolence in the 
country and sold them at public auction, most of the 
money going into the pockets of its henchmen, and it 
likewise claims the ownership of every church and ca- 
thedral in the land, while it designedly and assiduously 
lets them fall into ruin so as to make them dangerous 
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to enter. It refuses Government employment to Cath- 
olics, and makes it impossible for a man to serve in the 
army and navy if he is suspected of having any religion 
in his soul, but it permits him to gamble or do anything 
else he pleases. Hence, if any one were anxious to know 
why France is going to perdition, as the records of the 
criminal courts show that she is, he will not have to go 
far for an answer. 

It is more than likely that a murder of the kind that 
shocked and humiliated New York would not have oc- 
curred in France, for the gamblers have no need of 
bribing any one. They are not only protected .by law, 
but the more these establishments are developed and 
multiplied the more benignant the Government becomes. 
Nevertlieless New York is no worse than Paris. Per- 
haps it is better; only the methods differ. One is more 
shamelessly, brazenly, systematically and officially wicked 
and protected than the other; but in both instances the 
exclusion of religion and morality from the education of 
youth—and many of these gamblers are mere boys—am- 
ply explains the horror of the situation. 





Directing Children’s Reading 


“Are the boys and girls of to-day as familiar with the 
classics of English fiction as were the children of twenty 
years ago?” was the question recently put to a Catholic 
educator of wide experience. 

“No, I regret to say they are not,’ he announced. 
“From my experience with students in our high schools 
and academies, I find that the standard works of English 
writers are by no means holding their ancient. place in 
the hearts of youthful readers. Take Scott, for instance. 
Few of the boys I questioned could even name three 
of his greater works, while Dickens and Thackeray fared 
little better.” 

“Why is this so?” it may be asked. In the opinion 
of those who have given the matter some attention, this 
condition of things seems to be due to the deluge of 
ephemeral fiction that is constantly pouring from the 
press, to the attractiveness of the cheap magazines, to 
the change in the form of the daily and Sunday papers, 
but most of all to the ubiquity of the circulating library. 
As regards its present extent and influence, the cir- 
culating library is a comparatively recent institution. 
Central libraries to be sure are not new, but the branch 


system began its history only forty years ago in East Bos-. 


ton, and during the past decade in particular, thousands of 
such branches have sprung up as if by magic throughout 
the country. The Congressional Library at Washington 
with its 10,000,000 volumes seems to have been the center 
of the movement, and Mr. Carnegie’s large benefactions 
have furthered it. The growth of the system in our 
different States has been remarkable. In New York, 
for example, twenty years ago only fourteen libraries could 
boast the possession of more than 5,000 books. In 1908, 
however, the State’s 280 libraries had a sum total of 





In the cities it is the same story. 
Two score years ago, even in our largest towns, students 


10,000,000 volumes. 


used libraries chiefly for reference only. To-day 
Greater New York, to take one instance, has seventy- 
seven libraries. Indeed so thickly studded is the whole 
country now with easily accessible libraries that thou- 
sands more than formerly are availing themselves of the 
privilege of taking out books. 

A large proportion of these library patrons moreover 
are children who are permitted in many places to draw 
two books a day. What sort of works do they select? 
Present-day fiction of the “best-seller” type. “It is a 
common practice of boys and girls’ says the head of 
one of our large city libraries, “to apply for those books 
marked in the catalogue with a star, which indicates 
‘wide circulation.’ They thus hope to secure a book 
whose style is ‘racy,’ and whose theme is ‘racier’ still.” 
In some libraries, it is true, earnest endeavors are made 
to guide young borrowers in the choice of their reading 
matter, but seemingly with doubtful success. For the 
children know what books they want, and insist upon 
having them. 

The harm that is done the morals of the young by pro- 
miscuous reading is of course incalculable. A bad book 
leaves a permanent stain on the heart and imagination 
of a child. It were much to be desired then that some 
means could be found to guard and guide effectively the 
reading of those boys and girls of ours who frequent 
public libraries. If in all such institutions there were 
employed a prudent and well informed Catholic assistant 
to whom these book-devouring children could be referred 
for direction by their pastors, teachers or parents, a 
great deal without doubt could be accomplished to pro- 
tect our little ones from the contagion of unclean litera- 
ture. 

But as such persons, unfortunately, are not to be found 
in all libraries, it devolves upon our devoted teachers to 
do what they can in this respect for those committed to 
their charge. Of great assistance in this work would 
be a sort of “Catholic Teacher’s Guide for Students’ 
Reading,” consisting of a frequently revised list of books 
suitable for the perusal of the young. Who will get it 
ready? 


A Division of School Funds in British Columbia 


A few private gentlemen of Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, got together and raised a fund by public subscrip- 
tion, a not uncommon way of showing one’s public spirit. 
With the money they bought an old sloop-of-war, the 
Egeria, which they fitted up as a school ship, still at 
others’ expense. Then they waited for the patriotic youth 
of the country to come and learn to be sailors, an in- 
direct way, it was thought, of helping the empire. The 
patriotic youth did not come; and the private gentlemen 
made up their minds that the patriotic youth was kept 
at home by parents, who feared that while playing at 
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sailoring, it would lose its schooling. Whereupon the 
private gentlemen determined to have a real school on 
the Egeria. They saw it would cost money; but this 
was no obstacle to their plans, provided they had not 
to dip into their own pockets. They might have made 
another appeal to the public, had not a better way com- 
mended itself. They applied to the Government for a 
grant equal to its expenditure for the education of a 
single pupil multiplied by the number of boys who should 
be educated in the ship. They brought a most persuasive 
argument. By undertaking the education of these boys 
they relieved the Government of the expense it would 
have had to incur. Hence it was but just that they 
should receive what would have been spent for the boys’ 





education. 

No one can fail to see that the guarantee of those 
private gentlemen that a school should be maintained,— 
to say nothing of efficiency—could not be worth much; 
and that the teaching on it of a handful of boys would 
not diminish by a single cent the Government’s expendi- 
ture for education. Yet their proposal was approved 
generally. The press showed itself inclined to support 
it. But should the Catholic Church make the same de- 
mand, the fact that its guarantee not only of mainten- 
ance, but also of efficiency, would be a real one, and that 
it saves the Government a large sum every year by edu- 
cating its own children in its own schools at its own 
expense, not in the vicarious way of the private gentle- 
men, would go for nothing. The demand would be re- 
jected, the press and the public would applaud; and 
should one ask whether such a rejection is tolerable in 
a country that professes to deal impartially with all, and, 
while professing no religion, to respect the conscience, 
the answer would be more direct than courteous or just. 





A Wanderer in Hayti 


It is very much to be regretted that, while distinguished 
statesmen like Senator Root and Secretary Knox are 
doing all in their power to gain the good will of the 
South American Republics by combating the ignorance 
and stupidity which have long obsessed the Anglo-Saxon 
mind with regard to everything accomplished by the 
Latin America or elsewhere, a_ publication 
like the World’s Work should admit into its pages such 
an article as “Our Danger in Central America,” which 
appears in its August issue. Speaking of Hayti the 
writer says: 


races in 


‘“‘Nominally Roman Catholics, at least in the cities, 
Voudouism is the religion of the people—a horrible 
necromancy grafted on a perverted caricature of 
Christianity. 

“Perhaps I can give no more vivid sense of the 
black blight that seems to fall like a magician’s curse 
on everything Haytian than by mentioning the be- 
witched mental state in which, on another visit to 
Hayti, I found the one man in the island whom I was 





told I should find pious.and sane. He was a bishop, 
and seemed to be a worthy bishop until, in the con- 
fidence of growing friendship, he began to initiate 
me into esoteric secrets. He began by telling me that 
the Apostles were not dead; St. John was a particu- 
lar friend of his; unbeknownst to the world in gen- 
eral, the original founders of Christianity, with the 
aid of other Biblical characters, regularly corre- 
sponded with each other and occasionally met, under 
the presidency of the Queen of Sheba; he then sol- 
emnly revealed himself to me as Philip the Evan- 
gelist, who ascended to the chariot of the eunuch of 

Ethiopia and converted him. Philip the Evangelist 

proposed to give me a letter of introduction to the 

Queen of Sheba!” 

This reminds one of a certain guileless American tour- 
ist who landed at Queenstown intent on seeing the won- 
ders of the Emerald Isle. He meets a mild looking man 
with a Roman collar, who evidently took his measure. 
“What’s that?” said the sight-seer, pointing to some 
rocks in the harbor. ‘“That’s the Giants’ Causeway,” 
was the answer. The Giants’ Causeway happens to be 
at the other end of Ireland, but the tourist was unaware 
of that geographical fact. As the train whirled along 
towards Dublin a hill was seen with some buildings on 
it half concealed in the Irish mist. ‘What’s that?” was 
asked. ‘“‘That’s the Hill of Tara,” he was informed. The 
buildings happened to be the County Poor House. Soon 
a small river was crossed and he was told that it was the 
Boyne Water, where King Willian whipped the Irish. 
Arrived at Dublin, he informed his friends with great 
glee that he had already seen the three most notable 
things in Ireland. But he was startled by some one sug- 
gesting that he had been probably travelling with Father 
Burke. 

Something similar must have happened to the simple 
Peter who has constituted himself Grand Inquisitor of 
Haytien ecclesiasticism. Indeed, the awful suspicion 
flashes upon one that he may be the very man. For one 
notices that he makes use of the Hibernicism “unbe- 
knownst.”” Can it be that he was the very Yankee trav- 
eller who was “deludered” by Father Burke in Ireland 
and “unbeknownst” to himself absorbed the Irish locu- 
tion and carried it down to Hayti in his philological bag- 
gage? 

One naturally asks who was “the one sane man in 
Hayti’; the bishop who turned out to be such a fool? 
Why not name him? There are four bishops in Hayti, 
but they are not Haytiens, and may be supposed to be 
immune from Haytien superstitions. They are all 
Frenchmen, and all exceptionally capable churchmen. 
They are the Most Rev. Julian Conan, D.D., Archbishop 
of Port-au-Prince; his Coadjutor Bishop, the Rt. Rev. 
Julius Pichon; the Rt. Rev. Jean Marie Alexandre 
Morice, D.D., Bishop of Aux Cayes; and the Rt. Rev. 
Francois Marie Kersuzan, D.D., Bishop of Cap Haitien. 
Which of these clever and witty Frenchmen amused him- 
self with this contributor to the World’s Work, or did 
some wag of an ecclesiastic, to beguile himself in the 
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soporific tropics impersonate the bishop “unbeknownst” 
to his Lordship? The archbishop will be in New York 
in a few days, and possibly we may hear more about it. 

It is scarcely worth while to worry about the other 
story that is made up to discredit President Hippolyte. 
However, it illustrates the same Stygian intellectual 
process: 

“When I came over the pass from Jacmel,”’ he 
says, “my guide pointed out the spot where Presi- 
dent Hippolyte fell dead from poison. The next 
day Hippolyte’s secretary, who had been with him 
on the fatal ride, told me how he had opened the 
President’s coat and found sewed inside it, over his 
heart, a Host imprinted with the Agnus Det, sur- 
rounded with Voudou charms—a cock’s head, bits 
of dried human liver, a red rag, and the like. It need 
hardly be asked what must be the condition of a peo- 
ple whose chief rulers and leaders are men like 
these.” 

Now we have it on the highest authority that Hippo- 
lyte was not poisoned, but died of heart disease while out 
horseback riding in defiance of his doctor’s orders; and 
we need no authority to assure the horrified scribe on the 
World’s Work that the Secretary did not find “a Host 
imprinted with the Agnus Dei over his heart.” He found 
a piece of wax with the figure imprinted on it, which is 
called an Agnus Dei. The “red rag” may have been a 
scapular and the Voudou charms, relics of saints. But 
why should an American object to “Voudou charms” 
when many of his countrymen wear a rabbit’s foot and 
carry a potato for rheumatism and object to making thir- 
teen at table? But possibly this marvellous discoverer is 
not an American after all, for he objects to the Monroe 
Doctrine and wants some other power to take possession 
of the Spanish countries if the United States holds back. 
It might be well if his publishers observed the Monroe 
Doctrine with regard to some of his contributions. They 
should find no place in American magazines. 


Decadent Magazines 


The New York Times recently printed in its Literary 
Supplement a correspondent’s vigorous protest against 
“the objectionable type. of stories that are appearing 
now in so many of the so-called ‘popular’ magazines.” 
The writer is justly indignant with those editors who 
publish the “common, low type of story that aims in its 
first instalment to shade off into perilous regions and 
then cleverly (oh, so cleverly) recover itself and end 
on the high moral note.” He laments that so few pro- 
tests are heard against stories that are no better than 
“candy-coated pills of vice,” for their authors, he says, 
suggest immorality “with an assumption of sanctity.” 

Anyone at all familiar with the attractively printed and 
low-priced magazines that are now sold from newsstands 
by thousands, will agree that these strictures are well 
deserved. High salaried illustrators, moreover, are paid 
to draw pictures for the stories of just the kind that the 





Times correspondent describes. Consequently many buy 
these magazines, no doubt, just to see a favorite artist’s 
work, and are then led to read the insidious fiction with 
which these periodicals are filled. Thus men and women 
of some principle and refinement who would turn away 
in disgust from novels of coarse “realism,” think it no 
harm to devour magazine stories which are only the 
more dangerous because their immorality is glossed over 
by the literary skill and hypocrisy of the writers. Moral: 
Catholics cannot be too careful nowadays about the mag- 
azines they admit to their homes. 





2ee 


Usually one does not expect anything like pleasure in 
poking through the official reports of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, but the great men who rule the destinies of 
nations are sometimes very diverting in what are con- 
sidered to be their deliberations. An instance of this 
occurred recently in the Belgian Parliament, which like 
our own is dragging its slow length along during the hot 
summer months for political if not patriotic reasons. 
The Liberals and Socialists of Belgium are accusing the 
Catholics of having won the last election by corruption 
at the polls. For us Americans who hear only of im- 
mense sums of money distributed to persuade the waver- 
ing electors it is not very shocking to learn that Mme. 
Schaetzen, for instance, gave away pieces of household 
furniture or established bazaars and lotteries to influ- 
ence her neighbors, but it is a new light on political 
methods to be informed that M. Helleputte, a Minister 
of War, presented 15,000 francs worth of caramels for 
helping on the campaign. Imagine that inducement for 
an East-side patriot in New York. M. Helleputte denied 
the allegation and retorted that his adversaries had gen- 
erously regaled their dubious henchmen with unlimited 
beer in the breweries. All this is pleasant summer 
reading, but another sentiment pervaded the assembly 
when the ghost of Ferrer stalked in among the 
legislators. His spirit was evoked by an eloquent out- 
burst of the indignant Helleputte when he denounced 
the blasphemies against religion permitted at a Socialist 
meeting and published in the Tribune, and yet, he said, 
“you don’t permit us a single word against such a wretch 
as Ferrer, the enemy of Christ and of the Blessed Virgin, 
the faithless husband, the treacherous friend, the teacher 
of anarchy, the man who provoked a riot in which 
twenty churches were burned,” etc. The explosion 
threw the assembly into an uproar. Cries were heard 
on all sides, accusations, insults, charges and counter- 
charges hurtled through the air until finally the tumult 
became so alarming that the session had to be suspended 
and the excited legislators went oyt and took a breath of 
air. Even the Red Indians in olden times never took 
counsel in that fashion. 

After the recess the name of Ferrer was heard rumb- 
ling for a little while, but ultimately the assembly 
relapsed into the dreary routine of business. 
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The History of the United States for Grammar Schools. 
By Reusen Gotp Tuwaites, LL.D., and Carvin Noyes KEn- 
pALL, Litt. D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The editor of “The Jesuit Relations” and New Jersey’s 
Commissioner of Education have collaborated to produce 
this text-book. They have aimed to make the work both “a 
child's book” and “a teachers’ book.” Our country’s history 
divided into seven “periods” from that of “Discov- 
ery” to the present one of “National Expansion.” At the 
end of each chapter are given lists of “Questions and Sug- 
gestions for Pupils” and of “Composition Subjects” which 
seem very stimulating. The children are asked for instance 
to “Dramatize the appeal of Columbus to Queen Isabella,” 
character of Tonty, La 


is here 


write in the 


and are bidden to 
Salle’s friend, a letter to the King of France. 

Events in which Catholics figured are treated on the 
whole with fairness and fulness, the work’s five hundred 


pages of matter are attractively arranged and printed, and good 
maps and pictures abound, and at the end of each “period” 
are given two bibliographies, one for pupils and the other 
for teachers. Much attention is paid to the economic and 
industrial development of our country, and its history is 
brought down even to March, of this year, consequently in 
the book’s final chapters “perspective” is somewhat lacking. 


Around the World. By Rev. J. T. Rocue, LL.D. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 

This is an entertaining collection of letters which appeared 
simultaneously in a_ half-dozen Canadian and American 
newspapers during the six months that the author was 
travelling from New York to San Francisco by the long 
route. Such a book from its very nature must consist 
largely of “first impressions” which chance’ talks with na- 
tives or foreign residents would confirm or correct. Dr. 
Roche, however, seems to have been fortunate in his in- 
formants. For in every city he visited, from London to 
Honolulu, he learned facts that cannot fail to interest Cath- 
olic readers. 

Mill Hill, the English Apostolic College, he for instance 
reminds us, has sent “thirty missionaries to the Philippines 
to do our work there, and America thus far has not paid 
their passage.” Dr. Roche gives a gloomy picture of the 
political and economic state of France, but the Church there 
seems to have enough vitality to save the country. Even 
the noisiest infidels “recognize that whatever honor, hon- 
esty or morality there is in the land to-day is to be found 
amongst those who still call themselves Catholic. The 
priests are now treated respectfully on the streets. Even 
the press has ceased its attacks.” In Rome the author 
learned that Nathan, though by race a Jew, is “a blatant 
agnostic” whose aspersions upon the religion of his fathers 
are “just as coarse and insulting as his remarks upon the 
Papacy.” Latin Europe, says Dr. Roche, is eager to appear to good 
advantage in American papers, so we generally fail to hear 
just “what is going on in inner government circles.” 

The larger portion of this book describes what the au- 
thor observed in the Far East. Good accounts are given 
of the work the Church is doing in India, China and Japan. 
in the latter country the outlook for the spread of the true 
religion did not strike the traveller as at all bright. “Japan,” 
an old missionary said to him, “was riper for conversions 
fifty years ago than it is to-day.” “Money is now the na- 
tion’s chief god.” Dr. Roche pays the warmest tribute to 
the work French priests and religious are doing in Asia. 
“If Catholic France had done nothing but give this splen- 








did body of missionaries to the service of the Church, it 
would have earned the gratitude of the faithful for all 
time to come.” 

When these letters were revised before being published 
in book form more of the marks of hasty writing should 
have been removed. W. D. 





The House of a Thousand Welcomes. By E. R. Lipsert. 


New York: John Lane Co. $1.30. 
“Cead Mille Failthe” (sic) is the title of the house in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Dunleary and their daughter Didy, 


now of New York, but late of Cork, harbor three more or 
less eccentric Irishmen, a doctor, a journalist and a land- 
lord, and also several divorcees whom Dr. O’Dowd dubs 
“alimoniacs.” The rolicking, good natured, has 
much humor and occasional wit, filled in here and _ there, 
not unpleasingly, with used-over journalistic matter, and 
though we may not give it Cead mile failte, we offer it wel- 
come. The author tried hard to be as nice to Catholics 
and as truly Irish as he can, and his measure of success is 
considerable. Dr. O’Dowd, who only attends to his church 
when Father O'Halloran hunts him up, advises Didy, who 
is a devout Catholic and a delightful character every way, 
not to make the sign of the cross at table before “smart 


book is 


people” lest they should smile and deem her obsolete. We 
fear his worldly counsel is sometimes followed by more 
observant Catholics than O’Dowd professes to be. The 


landlord marries Didy, and he makes the journalist, a 
Protestant named Healy, editor of the principal Irish Union- 
ist paper, which he owns, in order “to make it a message 
of peace to all Ireland.” The editor of the Dublin Jrish 
Times, who is a Healy and a Protestant, will hardly relish 
this hint. Everything ends happily. 





Collectio Rerum Liturgicarum ad Normam Novissimarum 
Constitutionum Apostolice Sedis et Recentiorum S. R. C. 
Decretorum. Concinnata a Jos. Weust, C.SS.R. _ Ilchester, 
Md.: Typis Congregationis SS. Redemptoris. $0.75. 

More than twenty years ago Father Wuest, at the request 
of his confréres, compiled a little handbook on the sacred 
liturgy, that proved so useful that he has been urged repeat- 
edly since then to prepare an edition with the later decrees 
in it. So Father Wuest put his hand to the task, but found 
when his work was finished that he had produced an entirely 
new book. The object of his little volume is to offer, in a 
small and handy form, a book of ready-reference in liturgical 
doubts, especially when larger works are not available. Those 
priests who have charge of stations, and missionaries, who 
cannot carry along voluminous works, will find the present 
“Collectio” an especially desirable companion. 

It has been the compiler’s main purpose to gather up those 
practical points of the Liturgy which more or less frequently 
give rise to doubts. But besides these points, much informa- 
tion on matters of rarer occurrence is found printed in smaller 
type. The fact, moreover, that this little work is based en- 
tirely on the latest enactments of the Holy See renders its 
publication most-opportune. 





The State Centennial edition of the New Orleans Morn- 
ing Star is a credit to Catholic journalism. Consisting of 
66 7-column pages it compares favorably in content and 
illustration with the best secular publications, and far ex- 
cels them in excellence of matter and literary finish. About 
a third is devoted to the agricultural and mineral resources, 
means of transportation, public utilities, manufactures, busi- 
ness assets and the other natural and acquired advantages 
of Louisiana; and the remainder to the long, varied and en- 
trancing history of its religious, educational and charitable 
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enterprises. That this is of more than local interest may 
be gathered from the fact that out of the See of New Or- 
leans, to which Bishop Penalver was appointed 1795, have 
since been carved six Archbishoprics: St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, St. Paul, Dubuque and Chicago; and twenty-two Bish- 
oprics: Cleveland, Omaha, Duluth, Sioux Falls, Bismarck, 
St. Cloud, Alexandria, Natchitoches, Mobile, Natchez, Gal- 
veston, San Antonio, Little Rock, St. Augustine, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Davenport, Cheyenne, Dallas, Winona, 
Concordia, and Oklahoma. The numerous. collaborators 
were selected for their special knowledge by personal ex- 
perience of the matter treated, but the main story is told, 
with admirable judgment and accuracy, by Miss Points, the 
accomplished editor of the Morning Star, who thus completes 
her excellent article on New Orleans in “The Catholic En- 
cyclopedia,” and proves incidentally her capacity to com- 
pose the yet unwritten history of Catholic Louisiana. 





“John Ayscough,” continuing in the August number of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record his “Novelist’s Sermons,’ asks 
whether Catholics in the main are more bigoted than 
Protestants or unbelievers. “Is a Catholic,” he inquires, 
“more apt to dislike and distrust, decry and belittle another 
man simply because he is not a Catholic, than a Protestant 
or unbeliever is to mislike, mistrust, misery and misprize 
a man because he is a Catholic?” 
bigotry, and asserts that during his thirty-four years in the 
Church he has never met a Catholic who would refuse to 
trust a man merely because he happened to be a Protestant, 
but has met in his life many a Protestant who will not trust 
or believe a Catholic “for no other reason whatever than 
that he is one.” 





A writer contributing to the Spectator a paper on “The New 
Biography,” laments the passing of the day when 
“A capacity for judicious selection, an insight into character 
and some narrative powers were considered to be part of the 
essential equipment of a good biographer. 'But they are 
now as superfluous as grammar; and when the writer of 
to-day has secured a reasonably clean paste-brush and paid 
his subscription to his favorite press-cutting agency he feels 
that he has done all that is really necessary to enable him 
to undertake the life of anybody from a Bismarck to a Mere- 
dith.” 
The chapter on “Smith—The Man,” which invariably appears 
in works of this kind, is parodied thus: 

“How clearly do I remember meeting the Master in Tra- 
falgar Square one wet Sunday morning in August, when 
the turrets of the National Gallery were shrouded in mist, 
and the manes of Landseer’s noble lions dripped moisture 
on the glistening pavement. He wore his trousers turned 
up at the ends and carried an umbrella in his right hand. 
As he entered the terminus of the Hampstead tube he closed 
the umbrella and shook some drops from the furrule against 
the tiles of the subway. How like him that was! In that 
one moment you had the man complete—his independence 
of spirit, his freedom from vulgar prejudice, his lack of con- 
ventional restraint. He valued the things of this world for 
what they were worth, not for what others might happen to 
think about them. To him an umbrella was an umbrella, to 
be used when wanted and to be cast aside when the sun 
shone again. No one ever saw him sitting in a train with 
an open umbrella above his head. Such petty self-advertis- 
ing devices were alien to his austere character.” 





Herr Mariano Herggelet during a residence in England 
of fifteen years made a careful study of the native Britain 


This he considers real 








and has now published in a pamphlet the results of his 


long observations. According to the Oriental Review these 
are some of the Englishman's rules of life as discovered by 
Herr Herggelet: 

“1. Don’t reflect, meditate or worry. 2. Don't exert your- 
self unnecessarily. 3. Don’t excite yourself over mistakes 
committed, over things forgotten or neglected. 4. Learn 
no foreign languages; there are always enough foreigners 
available when they are needed. 5. Don’t change anything 
unless it is already too late. 6. Don’t learn anything from 
other nations. 7. Don't take precautions, let the trouble 
come. 8. Don’t possess an exaggerated sense of duty, there 
are other people in the world. 9. Forget everything quick- 
ly, recollection only disturbs the peace of the soul. 10. Keep 
no promise unless pleasure or sport is concerned. 11. Do 
nothing thoroughly, do only what is absolutely necessary. 
12. Don’t begin anything too soon; to-morrow is always a 
day.” 





To “The Authors’ Hand-Book Series,” gotten out for a 
dollar a volume by the Stanhope-Dodge Publishing Co., of 
Larchmont, N. Y., Henry Albert Phillips, formerly associate 
editor of the Metropolitan Magazine, has added a work on 
“The Plot of the Short Story.” The book is meant to be 
“a practical treatise” for those who would make short story 
writing a profession. The first fifteen chapters deal with 
the sources, development and classification of plots, that on 
“Plot Genealogy” being particularly good. By way of illus- 
tration Mr. Phillips concludes his book with a_ thorough 
analysis of one of his own successful stories, of which the 
entire text is given. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


A History of the United States. By Reuben G. Thwaites, 
Calvin N. Kendall, Litt. D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Social France, at the Time of Philip Augustus. By Achille Luchaire. 
Translation from the second edition of the French. By Edward B. 

Krehbiel, Ph.D. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Educating to Purity. By Dr. Michael Gatterer, S. J., and Dr. Francis 
Krus, 5S. J. Translation from the third German edition. By Rev. C. 
New York: Frederick 


LL.D., and 


Van der Donckt. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. $1.25 

The Fool of God. By Andrew Klarman, A.M. 
Pustet & Co. $1.50. 

The Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. XIV. Simony-Tour. New York: Rob- 
ert Appleton Co. 

The Idea of Mary’s Meadow. By Violet O’Connor. 
Rivers, Limited. $1.25. 


London: Alston 


German Publications: 


Karl Weinmann. New York: Frederick Pustet 


Das Totenofficium. Dr. 
Co. 45 cents. 
Messe fiir dreistimmigen Chor (Sopran I, II und Alt) mit Begleitung 
der Orgel. Michael Haller. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 3 

cents. 
25 kurze und einfache Orgelpraludien fiir den Gottesdienst. 
Diebold. New York: Friedrich Pustet & Co. 60 cents. 


Johannes 


EDUCATION 
Education and Wealthy Catholics.—Notes 


Three hundred million dollars is the estimate made by a 
recent writer in the New York Globe of the aggregate endow- 
ment of the institutions of higher education in the United 
States. This vast sum represents the contributions to Ameri- 
can colleges made almost exclusively from private sources and 
four universities practically control one-third of the entire 
sum. Columbia, of New York City, leads all American 
schools in its permanent endowment. It has at its disposal 
$27,000,000 with which to carry on its work. Harvard comes 
next with productive endowment funds totaling almost $25,- 
000,000. In far off California the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity carries an endowment of $24,000,000, and its plant is 
valued at $7,000,000. Through Mr. John D. Rockefeller’s gen- 
erosity the Chicago University can draw upon a permanent 
fund of $15,000,000, and it is said that, when the gifts planned 
by him for that institution’s benefit shall have been finally made- 
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over to it, the Chicago school will have $35,000,000 at its dis- 
posal. 

These are, to be sure, the richest educational institutions in 
the country, but there is a long chain of other beneficiaries of 
the generosity of wealthy patrons stretched across the country 
to attest the appreciation these conceive of the immensely im- 
portant part higher education plays in the life of the nation. 
It is a matter referred to in this column on other occasions, 
but the Globe's statement is excuse sufficient to contrast again 
the generosity of non-Catholics with the lack of it shown by 
Catholics. The small sums levied in the form of tuition upon 
parents who patronize and support Catholic colleges, ordi- 
narily, nay practically exclusively, making up the income of 
Catholic institutions of learning, suggest but very slender finan- 
cial resources with which these latter are forced to carry on 
the vital work in which they are engaged. 

lime was when such was not the story. In other countries 
and other lands rich citizens gave freely of their goods to 
Catholic schools. Beautiful buildings were erected, scholar- 
ship received liberal and abiding encouragement, precious li- 
braries were collected, and students foregathered from far and 
near to develop mind and characters amid surroundings that 
laid more stress upon the importance of the spirit and of the 
things of the spirit than upon that of the material body and 
the material world. With regret must one confess that the old 
spirit appears to have grown cold among wealthy Catholics, at 
ieast so far as we in America are concerned, and it is in pov- 
erty that the successors of the old monastic schools are doing 
their best to continue the services the Church is eager to ren- 
der to the cause of education. 

Are our people become more worldly than their fathers? 
With the burden they perhaps fancy is first to be heeded—the 
burden of servants and horses to keep, of sons and daughters 
to provide for, of price to pay for service and servility, of 
family grandeur to maintain, and, if lucky chance befall, to 
increase—have they come to be disregardful of the Lord’s “Be 
not solicitous”? One may not deny that much is being done to 
help the Church in the stupendous task forced upon her in 
America owing to the peculiar conditions here affecting the 
educational problem,—conditions, it may be remarked, such as 
never existed in the earlier days. But it has been through the 
liberality of the generous poor, in most instances, that we have 
been enabled to build up a parochial school system that merits 
the encomiums even of those who view it with hostile eye. 
Few will question the statement that our wealthy Catholics 
have not shone as they should have in making a noble use of 
the means Providence has allowed them to enjoy. 

Yet not a few of them are in a position to imitate the gen- 
erous impulses that richly endow non-Catholic educational in- 
stitutions; and over and above mere generous impulse there is 
the teaching of their faith impressing upon them the truth 
that they are but “almoners of the King” and that wealth brings 
with it a special obligation to turn God’s bounties to their less 
favored fellows’ good. 

That no better service can be rendered to-day to religion 
and to one’s fellowmen than that involved in helpful aid ex- 
tended to Catholic educational institutions is almost a truism. 
No one who is acquainted with the character of the religious 
and social teachings of most of our American universities and 
colleges will need the reminder that we have in every Catholic 
institution of higher training a veritable bulwark against the 
spread of the irreligious principles and the ruinous social 
theories permeating them. A profound reverence for God’s 
laws is the soul of the doctrine therein taught,—the. one sure 
element on which the citizenship of any country can rest. 

What the Church accomplished in older days she can repeat 
in our own day, if she receives from her children, who are in 
a position to come to her aid, the generous support which once 





made her schools the centres of the world’s learning and cul- 
ture. May we express the wish that our wealthy Catholics will 
recognize the opportunity and whole heartedly avail them- 
selves of it. 





Mayor Gaynor recently made certain plain statements re- 
garding the source and habitat of gambling and other forms 
of vice in this city—a topic much in evidence just now in New 
York. The Mayor’s blunt speech appears to have offended a 
people whom he is never tired of praising and much com- 
ment grew out of his remarks. Rev. Dr. Cantwell, of the New- 
ark Monitor, has a direct and refreshing way of saying things 
and his reference to Mayor Gaynor’s words is worth repeating. 
He, to be sure, does not impute the vices which New York’s 
official head discussed “to the Jewish race as a race.” As a 
race Dr. Cantwell affirms the Hebrew people to be in general 
“as free from crime as any other people.” He does, however, 
blame in part the conditions which exist in the cities for the 
prevalence of gambling and other crime among the Jews,:and 
he blames most of all the gradual decline of religion and con- 
science among them for the sad state into which so many of 
them are drifting. 

And when the suggestion is made that “education” will coun- 
teract the tendencies, the enforcements to sin, and will help 
the youth to resist the tide of passion overwhelming him 
in his East Side environment, Dr. Cantwell says: 

“Education? Education is now showing what it can pro- 
duce. The Jews are a bright people; they are proving it 
by their record in the schools. They have almost an over- 
whelming desire to be educated. To that end, parents and 
children are making wonderful sacrifices. They have com- 
petent schools; in fact, New York City, like all the other 
cities, is pouring out its wealth like water to educate the 
masses. But education of itself is capable of producing only 
developed intellect. Our public school education is _ be- 
getting a race lop-sided—with head developed and heart 
paralyzed, monstrosities. 

“What is chiefly lacking among the Jews of New York 
City, nay, among millions who are ‘Christians,’ is religion. 
It is the lack of religion and its grace and its guidance that 
is responsible for the festering sores of New York. The 
powder that sped the bullets which laid low the gambler 
Rosenthal and exposed a sad outlook in New York is the 
infidelity of the masses. The morality of a police- 
man’s club is a poor substitute for the morality which 
springs from religion and conscience; but when even that 
club swings doubtful—what then? Why, anarchy and revo- 
lution—till the very violence clean up the pollution and re- 
store religion and God. Only the living waters of religion 
can restore fertility to the desert. 

“It is pitiable to see the great metropolitan press strug- 
gling and grappling to restore the ‘morality’ and the au- 
thority of the policeman’s club. Those wise editors are a 
sorry group of later-day philosophers !” M. J. O'C. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Failure of Child-Study 


Those engaged in social work are paying much attention to 
children, because upon the physical and moral betterment of 
these depends the future of society. Schools, playgrounds, 
fresh air funds, juvenile courts, free dinners, etc., are all 
directed towards that end; but one does not need to be a pro- 
found philosopher to see that, unless these means are used in 
conformity to the child’s nature, they cannot improve the child, 
while as they include many things agreeable to his sensuality 
and self will, they may have just the opposite effect. 

The modern theory of the child is a part of that general 
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theory of evolution which is working such havoc in learning, in 
morals, in religion, in society—and one may remark in passing 
that its evil effects make a very strong, practical argument 
against the theory. It holds that human nature is not merely 
essentially good, but also incapable of any intrinsic corruption. 
The concrete individual natures with their undisciplined ap- 
petites, which commonly are called bad, are not really so. The 
evil is not in them but in certain extrinsic circumstances called 
environment; so that if the environment be improved, the in- 
dividual’s outward acts become better, as a consequence abso- 
lutely necessary. The true theory based on revelation and con- 
firmed by actual experience is that though human nature is 
essentially good, it is the subject of much evil arising from 
man’s malice in the exercise of his free will, and that the posi- 
tive intrinsic correction of that evil is the work of the educa- 
tion of youth, not merely its negative extrinsic correction by the 
improvement of environment. 

Working upon false principles the modern sociologist has 
failed. The juvenile court, it is said, brings about an increase 
of juvenile crime. When one considers its practical working 
one is not surprised. Those brought before it are criminals in 
a greater or. less degree, and they are deliberate criminals. 
The boy who lights fires in the street, or violates any other 
public ordinance is a criminal, though anything but a grave one. 
He does not do it by accident, but because he prefers his own 
will, to the obedience of the law. In a word, he is lawless, 
with the lawlessness of corrupt nature, and that lawlessness 
must be overcome. Habits are acquired by repeated acts; they 
are lost by the omission of their acts; they are rooted out by 
repeated contrary acts. Now one of the signs of the corrup- 
tion of nature is that good habits can be simply lost, and that 
very easily, while bad habits are rarely lost, but as a rule, 
have to be rooted out. The ignoring of this patent truth is 
enough to bring about the failure of even greater means of 
correction than the juvenile court. 

The first act to be demanded of a lawless child to be changed 
into a law-abiding one, is a recognition of the rights of the 
law, which include satisfaction for its violation, in one word, 
punishment. If a suitable punishment be inflicted, there is 
some hope that the probation officer may accomplish something ; 
if it be omitted, or made inadequate, not only will no good 
result, but more evil will follow. The child learns hypocrisy. 
It plays the innocent, appealing to the sympathy of those whose 
duty it is to be stern. Some few months ago a body of ladies 
interested in the reclaiming of wayward girls set to work to 
investigate the causes of waywardness. To do this they ques- 
tioned, not those who had practical knowledge of the way- 
ward, but the girls themselves, and tabulated very gravely the 
answers. Of a hundred girls some seventy were innocent vic- 
tims of circumstances; others admitted some slight culpability, 
but only one was frank enough to say she was wayward be- 
cause she liked to be so. Walk observantly through the 
streets and measure these figures with the evidence of your 
senses, and you will see how utterly false they are. Yet they 
have been made the foundation of well meant rescue work, 
which will be barren of results. 

The playground, it was thought, would be a powerful moral 
agent. It might be if properly managed. But managed on false 
principles, it only brings out the evil of the children’s nature. 
One would have expected to find children grateful for a well 
equipped playground provided for them free of all cost, and 
ready to submit to the rules made for its government. But 
sociologists have told them that playgrounds are their right 
and that they have a real grievance against society if it does 
not provide them. The next notion the child acquires is that 
the playgrounds must be managed according to its will, not ac- 
cording to laws made by authority. Here we have been see- 
ing the children in the Bronx on strike, forbidding anyone to 





use the public playground and even destroying some of its 
equipment, because the authorities, no doubt for excellent rea- 
sons, discharged the caretaker. What is to be expected from 
such children hereafter? The playground that might have 
helped them, corrupts them. Moreover those that know the 
facts, know that it corrupts them in more ways than one. 
“The rod and reproof give wisdom; but the child that is left 
to his own will bringeth his mother to shame.” (Proverbs 
xxix :15). H. W. 
Spring Bank Social Study Course 


Dotted with crystal lakes and shaded with pleasant wood- 
lands on every side, Wisconsin extends its lure of beauty and 
refreshing out-door life to the Summer guest. The ancient 
Indian names which still remain upon so many of its waters, 
its villages and cities are in themselves a charm to the visitor. 
Near Okauchee station, on the shores of Lake Oconomowoc, 
is the idyllic Catholic resort of Spring Bank. The Catholic 
fellowship offered there, the timely lectures and especially the 
ample opportunities for Mass and the Sacraments constitute a 
special attraction for Catholic guests and family groups. The 
Central Bureau of the Central Verein has therefore acted 
wisely in choosing this site for its annual Social Study Course. 

A spirit of enthusiastic devotion to the great Catholic inter- 
ests involved in the social questions of our time, and of ear- 
nest resolution to aid toward the solution of social problems 
according to each one’s means and power, was manifested on 
every hand throughout the gathering of priests and laymen who 
had assembled here at the call of the Central Verein. The 
eagerness with which questions were asked and points under 
dispute debated, at the conclusion of each lecture, showed the 
intense appreciation entertained of the seriousness of the great 
subjects proposed for discussion. 

Catholics, we may confidently hope, will in subsequent years 
avail themselves in ever greater numbers of these advantages. 
That pastors may here more thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with those problems which it is their obligation to understand, 
and that Catholic laymen may seize the exceptional opportunity 
offered to prepare themselves for a truly Catholic leadership 
in their own associations, is the object of these courses, held in 
the West and East under the auspices of the Central Verein, 
and open to all who wish to attend. Mutual help and friendly 
discussion are here the order of the day. Each, whether priest 
or workingman, or whatever his calling may be, attends in a 
twofold capacity, not only as learner, but likewise as a teacher, 
to communicate his own experiences to others. This purpose 
has in the past been fully realized. The lectures delivered dur- 
ing the recent session by Fathers Frederick Siedenburg, S. J., 
and William J. Engelen, S.J., aroused the greatest interest and 
were enthusiastically received by all. 5. BB. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The Marial Congress at Treves 


The Sixth International Congress in honor of the Blessed 
Virgin, the Marial Congress as it is called, was solemnly in- 
augurated at Treves, or Trier as the Germans call it, on 
Sunday, August 4. It was a delightful place for such a 
meeting. Treves-on-the-Moselle is a town of 46,000 inhabi- 
tants, and is situated in that part of the valley which ex- 
tends from the confluence of the Saar and the Sauer to the 
mouth of the Rouwer and the Kyll. On all sides are ter- 
raced hills crowned with deep woods and luxuriant vine- 
yards. Whether the valley divides towards Luxemburg or 
rises towards Saarbriicken, you see the railroad winding along 
the terraces, while here and there an old fortress or a pro- 
truding mass of red rock breaks in on the rich verdure of 
the hills. 
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Captivated by the mildness of the climate and the fer- 
tility of the soil, the old Romans of the reign of Augustus 


established in that place the Colonia Augusta Trevirorum. 
Under Marcus Aurelius it became the capital of Belgic 
Gaul; in the second century it was girt with ramparts and 
under Diocletian it became the Rome 6f the North, and 


you may still see the imposing ruins of imperial palaces, of 
baths, of amphitheatres, The imposing monu- 
ment is the Porta Nigra, which was simultaneously a gate, 
a triumphal arch, and a fortress, and in 1035 a bishop found 
it vast enough to make a church of it. The old basilica of 
the Romans was preserved, but’ is now a Protestant church. 
The city was four times pillaged during the invasion of the 
barbarians, and in the fifth century it fell from its former 
grandeur. It passed successively from French to German 
domination, and in 1801 it became a French possession, but 
in 1815 after a short occupation by Bavaria it was finally 


etc. most 


annexed to Prussia. 

In the Middle Ages it was rich in religious monuments. 
In the Hauptmarkt from which you can Dome, 
Notre Dame, the tower of St. Gangolf and the Porta Nigra, 
a great was erected in 958 which is of keen interest 
to architectural and archeological students. In the narrow 
streets are still to be seen houses of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, and the Rococo and Renaissance have also left 
their monuments. 


see the 


cross 


Roman in its origin, Treves was always known for its 
fidelity to the Pope. St. Peter’s statue is over the fountain 
in the market place, and its device has always been: “Faith- 
ful to Rome.” Numberless martyrs to the faith have 
poured out their blood in Treves and their relics are affec- 
tionately guarded. Its most precious treasures, however, 
are the Holy Coat of Our Lord and the tomb of St. Mat- 
thias. There are sixty-eight remarkable Madonnas in the 
town, so that it was a fitting place for a Marial Congress. 
Peter Canisius is much beloved by the people, and the so- 
dalities which he founded are still influential. In 1867 Bishop 
Eberhard, a victim of the Kulturkampf, built on the Moun- 
tain of Apollo an immense statue of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. 

The day of the opening of the Congress, August 4th, was 
cloudy and threatening, but from early morning the trains 
from Cologne, Saarbriicken, Luxemburg and Diedenhofen 
poured throngs of pilgrims into the city. The streets lead- 
ing to the cathedral were black with people, and there you 
saw representatives not only from France and Germany, 
but from Belgium, Spain, Italy and England. The crowds 
were so dense that it was impossible to move and ‘still the 
trains kept coming in. The sidewalks were filled with lines 
of people eagerly waiting for the parade, and from every 
window and balcony other multitudes looked down upon 
the crowds beneath. Only men took part in the proces- 
sion and mounted police and other officers on foot kept 
perfect order along the line of march. 

At three o'clock, the booming of the great church bells 
was heard, and the procession started from the Dome and 
passed under the splendid triumphal arch in the Market 
Place, into Brod Street, You saw there Sodalities, musical 
societies, workingmen’s guilds, merchants, miners, students, 
artisans, army veterans, letter carriers in uniform, represen- 
tatives of schools and colleges, professors as well as stu- 
dents, monks, clergy, prelates, the Bishop of the diocese, 
and finally the Apostolic delegate, all in their official dress, 
or in the various picturesque garbs of the various localities 
from which they came. There were one thousand societies 
in all, whose 350 banners fluttered in the breeze and whose 
countless bands of music aroused the echoes of old 


000 in the line of march, while 100,000 were on the side- 
walks or in the windows of the houses along the streets. 

A great baldachino was erected before the church for 
the dignitaries. The procession entered ‘the left portal of 
the edifice, and after venerating the relics of St. Matthias, 
issued from the right to mass in the open court, where they 
were to listen to the discourse by a distinguished preacher, 
but unfortunately the storm that had long been threatening 
broke suddenly on the multitude, and the torrents of rain 
that fell compelled every one to seek shelter where best 
he could. It was an unfortunate occurrence, but it did not 
check the enthusiasm of the people. They gathered in the 
church and listened to the eloquent discourses of the 
preachers, and in the evening there were religious and social 
meetings. On the following day the Congress began its 
work, 

The Holy Father has created the diocese of Hajdu-Dorogh 
of Greek Rite in Hungary. According to Rome, the new diocese 
is to be under the jurisdiction of the Congregation of Propa- 
ganda Fide for Oriental Rites, and to be suffragan to the Latin 
Archdiocese of Strigonia. The Hungarian Government pro- 
vides a revenue of 52,000 crowns for the bishop and his curia 
and establishes prebends for the enw cathedral choir of six 
canons. On the other hand the Holy See grants to the Apostolic 
King of Hungary and his successors the right of nominating 
or presenting to the Roman Pontiff for the time being a fit per- 
son, with all the canonical requirements for the new bishopric 
whenever it becomes vacant. The liturgical language of the 
diocese of Hajdu-Dorogh is to be ancient Greek, and only in 
extra liturgical functions can modern Greek be used. 


PERSONAL 


The Reverend Aloysius Drummond, S. J., formerly of the 
staff of America and lately Assistant Editor of the Canadian 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, has been transferred to Our 
Lady’s Church, Guelph, Ontario. With Father Doyle, S. J., he 
will give rural and urban missions throughout Ontario. 





A charming little sketch of the late Right Rev. James Francis 
Corbett, D. D., first Bishop of Sale, Victoria, appears in the 
Austral Light for July. Some of the difficulties that beset Dr. 
Corbett and other young Irishmen of his generation in their 
search after knowledge may be judged from an anecdote told 
by an old friend of the writetr. “Times are changed,” he said. 
“My father, who was a farmer in the County Cork, sent me to 
college, and I had to be smuggled away in the night, because, 
if the landlord had heard that my father could afford to send 
a son to college, he would have raised the rent. Now,” he 
added, “my oldest brother’s son owns that farm, and when I 
visit him he meets me with as fine a carriage and pair as you 
would see in a summer day’s journey.” 





Mr. E. J. Cooney, of Providence, was reelected president of 
the Catholic Press Association at its closing session on August 
18 in Louisville, Ky. The association selected Milwaukee as its 
meeting place for next year. It was voted to establish a new 
bureau in Rome, from which the papers represented in the asso- 
ciation will receive a weekly cable letter with news from the 
Vatican. 





A venerable Irishman, Morris Clancy, who spent sixty-one 
of his long ninety years in Stillwater, Minn., died early in July 
last. As crowning act of an edifying Catholic life he left 
$50,000 in trust to St. Michael’s Church, to be used to endow 
the Morris Clancy Memorial School, the parochial school of his 





‘(Colonia Trevirorum. It was estimated that there were 30,- 


old parish. 














